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WE now resume our notices of recent Mhglish works on practical 
education, and more especially of those which relate to the education 
of the industrial classes. We brought our article on this subject, 
in our number for March, to a conclusion, by submitting to the con- 
sideration of our readers one or two passages from Mr. Menzies’ 
Report on certain schools in Scotland. We must dwell a little 
longer upon this able and instructive pamphlet. 

Mr. Menzies has briefly and clearly described the peculiar consti- 
tution of parochial schools in Scotlgnd. 


‘‘ The system of parochial instruction in Scotland,” says Mr. Menzies, “ has 
always commanded the admiration not only of those who have been educated 
under it, or are otherwise more immediately conversant with its principles 
and details, but of others also, who, viewing it from a distance, have caught 
only its genera] outline and objects. Nor does this admiration appear to 
be misplaced, when, on the one hand, we consider the wisdom and sagacity 
which devised a scheme for the moral and intellectual culture of the young, 
whatever their situation and circumstances, and, by connecting that scheme 
with the national Church Establishment, wedded education to religion; and 
thus, not only enabled, but necessitated them to uphold and cherish each 
other: and when, on the other hand, we remember how that plan has 
recommended itself to the affections and support of the people, and the 
unceasing influence for good, which, through a succession of many genera- 
tions, it has, by universal acknowledgment, exercised upon their character. 

“The peculiar circumstances and arrangements which have bestowed 
upon our parochial schools their character of permanence and utility are 
well known and sufficiently obvious. 
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“ The first and grand characteristic, which has already been adverted to, 
is their connexion with the national Church. It was undoubtedly fitting 
that institutions designed for the moral training of youth, and for impress- 
ing upon their tender minds the character best calculated to render them 
good men and useful members of society, should be placed under the super- 
intendence of those whose office is conversant with the highest spiritual 
interests of man. And if the Church has strengthened her bulwarks, by 
having the youth of the land formed, through her influence in the parish 
school, for her admiration and defence, she has repaid the benefit by sur- 
rounding the school with a portion of her own sanctity and interest in the 
affections of the people; thus communicating to it the pledges of her own 
durability. 

“In the practical arrangements for the support of our parochial schools, 
a peculiar excellence has been pointed out, (particularly by Dr. Chalmers,*) 
viz. that of combining the advantages which schools upon other principles 
only enjoy separately. The school which is sustained exclusively by endow- 
ment enjoys in the fund for its support a provision for its permanence, but 
it wants the stimulus and energy infused by a dependance on fees. On the 
other hand, the adventure school, or that which is supported exclusively 
by fees, is, of necessity, instinct with life and activity ; bat it is destitute of 
the independent character and the power of surviving fluctuation, which an 
endowment confers. It will readily be perceived how these opposing 
advantages are united, and their countervailing disadvantages obviated in 
the parochial school. 

“ The legal provision of salary, school-house, dwelling-house, and garden, 
secures the permanent establishment of at least one school with an inde- 
pendent and respectable teacher in every parish, and is attended with 
various advantages corresponding to the different circumstances which exist. 
It creates and sustains throughout the land the thirst for knowledge, which 
otherwise would not thus widely exist; for all experience teaches, that 
this is not a spontaneous appetite of man, but must be implanted and kept 
in life and vigour by external and obtrusive applications. The utility of the 
legal provision in this respect is especially perceptible in the remote, 
unproductive, and thinly-peopled districts, where it provides education for 
those who would otherwise want even the desire to obtain it, and who could 
not satisfy that desire, if it did exist, from inability to pay fees. The benefit 
of the system is equally certain, if less striking, in more populous and fertile 
parishes. It is true that there the desire originally implanted by the parish 
school evinces itself in the erection of other seminaries. But these are 
exposed to the risk of many contingencies. A change in the population, a 
temporary paucity of scholars, the age, the infirmity, the misconduct or 
the misfortune of a teacher, popular prejudice or caprice,— any one of these 
causes may, and does continually, prove destructive to the school, which 
even itself, perchance, or a similar circumstance affecting the parochial 
school, erected. The legal provision carries the latter safe through all such 
perils. An incumbent may sink under them, and the school may for a 
time be deserted, but the institution stands firm under the shadow of the 
Church and the law, and waits only till the cloud has passed, to reassert 
its claims and vindicate its usefulness. 

“ But it is evident that, although the Church superintends, and the law 
provides an endowment, there is yet something wanting to appeal to those 
interests and considerations, by which, in the wisdom of Divine Providence, 
men are, whether through the weakness of human nature, or from motives 
of a more exalted character, roused to active exertion. Enough may be 
done to avoid the sanction of the Church’s power, though much is left 





* Considerations on the System of Parochial Schools in Scotland. Glasgow, 1819. 
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undone; and if so, the legal provision is secure, whatever the amount of 
exertion. 

“The stimulus thus wanted is provided in the shape of fees, which tlie 
schoolmaster is not only permitted, but enjoined to exact. The advantage 
of this is not confined to the appeal which is made to the teacher’s desire to 
better his circumstances. Where fees are exacted, there is a contract 
entered into between the teacher and the parents or guardians of his pupils, 
which imposes upon the former a clear and acknowledged responsibility of 
a powerfully stimulating nature. The other party, again, is secured in a 
right of expectation, which, however silently it may be regarded by both, 
cannot fail of an active and efficient operation. It is true, that the parents 
and guardians of children are, in the general case, little qualified to judge of 
the conduct of a school, or of the merits of systems of education, or even, it 
may be, of the progress made by the scholars. When they interfere in 
these matters, they go out of their sphere. But it is equally certain that 
they are excellent judges, if not the best, of all those outward but sure 
symptoms, which indicate laxity or negligence in the discharge of profes- 
sional duty, and that they are not slow to mark their sense of such 
derelictions. 

“It is thus that the advantage of the adventure or voluntary school is 
engrafted upon that which is enjoyed by the endowed school ;—the benefit 
attendant upon popular opinion acting as a powerful incentive to exertion, 
while the legal provision rescues from entire dependance upon, or subser- 
viency to, that opinion.”—Report, pp. 4—7. 


If these advantages result from the co-operation of the State and 
a mere human institution like the presbyterian kirk in Scotland, 
how much more may still higher advantages be expected to result 
from the institution of friendly relations and an active co-opera- 
tion, between the State and that apostolic branch of the Catholic 
Church which is established, by God’s good providence, in our own 
favoured part of the island ! 


Many of the teachers in our parochial schools are beginning to 
pay greater attention than heretofore to questioning their classes on 
the lessons they read; but the kind of questioning made use of is 
not unfrequently of an unprofitable kind. Mr. Menzies makes the 
same complaint with regard to some of the schools visited by him. 


“‘ While the improved methods,” he says, referring chiefly to those which 
originated in the Edinburgh Sessional Schools, “ have in numerous instances 
produced pleasing and satisfactory results, they have been applied elsewhere 
with a smaller measure of success ; and, in some instances, misapprehension 
or forgetfulness of their principle and object has rendered them entirely, or 
in a great degree, unproductive of benefit. This has been the unfortunate 
consequence, wherever it has been overlooked or forgotten, that the mere 
asking and answering of questions is not in itself an intellectual exercise, 
and that it is beneficial only in the degree in which it excites the mental 
energies of the pupil. It has happened here, as too frequently in other 
cases, that the form has been mistaken for, and has assumed the place of 
the substance. And when questions are asked, it is thought sufficient that 
a verbal answer is given, without any reference to the mental process by 
which it is prepared,—whether it be indicated by the form of the question, 
or by the form of the sentence containing the substance of it ; or whether 
it be given word for word as found in the book ; in which case it is a mere 
exercise of memory. 
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“‘ These errors seem to be engendered, in a considerable degree, by the 
use of a series of books, which, although they may have done much good 
by exhibiting a mode of exercising intellectually, are now in general applied 
too formally and literally, and ‘are thus the occasion of that which they 
were designed to make a mental and intellectual exercise, degenerating into 
a mere form and matter of rote. A sentence is taken, and every possible 
ouies arising out of its construction is put; thus, ‘The wind blows from 

e east ;’—questions, ‘ What blows from the east?’—‘ what does the wind 
do ?’—‘ whence does the wind blow?’ This is no doubt a good exercise, as 
long as it is confined to sentences intelligible to the pupil, and as long as 
care is taken that he is fully aware of the true import and force of the ques- 
tions. But when the same questions, mutatis mutandis, are reiterated upon 
every sentence which is read, it is quite obvious that a pupil, by the exercise 
of a very moderate portion of discrimination, will be able to infer the answer 
to the question from the mere form and construction of the sentence, and 
from observing the relations of its different members, although he may be 
entirely ignorant of the meaning of the words forming the answer. Thus a 
similar series of questions might be put upon the sentence, ‘ A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump ;’ and the boy who had been exercised upon the 
former sentence would answer correctly here, though ignorant of the meaning 
of all the essential words, under the guidance of his ear, of the similarity 
of the questions, and of the disposition of the members of the sentence. 

“ This points out a great evil arising from this formal mode of interroga- 
tion, viz. that the pupil continuing to answer correctly the usual routine of 
questions, the teacher is deceived into the idea that this is a test of his 
understanding what he reads, however contrary that may be to the actual 
state of the fact. 

“ Another liability to error arises from the mode in which examination is 
practised upon the Histories, &. used in our schools; printed forms of 
questions being generally appended to each chapter. These forms were 
certainly a great step in improvement, and we should be sorry to see them 
removed, if no other mode of examination were to be substituted. The 
natural consequence, however, of the pupil having in his book the precise 

uestions which are to be asked, is, that he turns up the passage containing 
the answer, and learns it by heart; and thus, such examinations generally 
elicit merely a series of passages committed to memory, and cannot afford 
such a test of attentive reading, and of intelligence, and power of expression, 
as where the questions are put at the moment, and directed so as to oblige 
the pupil to answer in his own words. 

“ Another form of the same error is found in the laborious commission to 
memory of definitions, &c. of words, from vocabularies and dictionaries, 
without reference to any passage or context in which they occur, or to any 
other association which will contribute to preserve the recollection of them. 
This is a pure exercise of memory, and as such may be useful ; but it is not 
in any degree, as it is sometimes supposed to be, an exercise of the under- 
standing.”—Report, pp. 51, 52. 

We hope to see the time when the present banded conspiracy, as 
it would seem to be, against instructing children in the meaning of 
what they read or commit to memory, will be dissolved; and when 
those who are engaged in imparting or superintending instruction 
will practically acknowledge, that when we put a reading-book ora 
lesson-book into a child’s hands, we ought to have some higher, 
some worthier, some more living end in view, than merely that of 
making him familiar with the forms and sounds of words.* Various 





© 03 hs Writing is attended with another evil also, and in this respect it resembles 
animal-painting ; for the creatures of that art stand before us as if they were alive ; 
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reasons are assigned by those who make no attempt to teach the 
meaning, for their declining or delaying to do so. Want of time is 
one of the pleas most frequently advanced. 


“ It is clear that when this apology is made, it is implied that the teaching 
of the meaning, or the instruction of the understanding, is a matter of 
secondary importance, and only worthy of attention after the higher object 
of teaching the sounds of words, or instructing the external organs, has been 
accomplished. It is forgotten that expertness in reading is of no value, 
unless accompanied with corresponding readiness and energy in understand- 
ing; and that of two individuals, one of whom has acquired perfect fluenc 
in reading, but without comprehending what he reads, and the other, wit 
half the degree of fluency, has acquired, so far as he has gone, a thorough 
understanding of words and contexts, the latter has made incomparably the 
greater progress in substantial and valuable knowledge, even when we give 
the other credit for so much intellectual acquirement as the mind will 
generally, by its own operations, obtain, without the aid or stimulus of 
direct intellectual instruction. If the truth of this proposition is admitted, 
it must surely be also admitted as a legitimate consequence, that a little 
instruction in reading, with the necessary intellectual training to make that 
reading understood, is better than much exercise in reading, without any 
intellectual instruction at all. 4 

‘« But the plea of want of time proceeds upon the assumption, that what- 
ever time is devoted to intellectual instruction is lost to the attainment of 
reading and the other branches. The erroneous nature of this idea, how- 
ever, is proved alike by reason and experience. The excitement of the 
mental faculties, and the consequent interest created in the objects upon 
which they are exercised, have an obvious and direct tendency, not only to 
accelerate the pupil’s progress in the department to which his attention 
may at the moment be more particularly directed, but also to increase the 
power, and facilitate the operations of these faculties in every other branch 
of study. This is the result which ordinary principles would lead us to 
expect, and experience gives ample testimony to the correctness of the 
inference. Those schools which are most remarkable for the intellectual 
character of the instruction, and where, of course, the largest portion of time 
is devoted to teaching the meaning of words, and the apprehension of the 
import of what is read, are also the most highly distinguished for the _ 
ficiency of the scholars in all the branches taught. And thus, in reality, 
more is done in every branch in those schools where the largest portion of 
time is devoted to what in others is left entirely undone upon the plea of 
want of time. 

“ Another reason sometimes stated for not teaching the meaning, &c. is, 
that the scholars are not old enough, or far enough advanced. This has 
already been adverted to, and, probably, enough has been said to show how 
unwise it is to postpone the intellectual culture of the pupil,—the teaching 
him the habit of attending to, and understanding what he reads, until other 
habits have been formed, which, if they do not prevent, must seriously 
obstruct the acquisition of the other,—habits, namely, of employing merely 





but if you asl them what they mean, they look very grave and hold their tongues— 
ceuvas wavy orya. And so it is with letters. You may fancy they speak like 
sensible things, but if you want further information, and ask what they said, they 
give again and again only one and the same answer. ... . ‘Is there not another 
kind of speech?’ . . . . ‘You mean,’ replies Phedrus, ‘the word, Adyos, in the 
mind of the man of knowledge: that which has life and breath, and of which the 
written word would rightly be called the shadow.’—‘ I do’, said Socrates.""—Sewell’s 
Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato, pp. 195, 196. 
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the eyesand the tongue, of reading without understanding, of being satisfied 
with the sound of the words, whether the ideas are acquired or not. 

“ But this reason, (the youth of the pupils,) is founded upon a false estimate 
of the capabilities of the human aed in the earlier part of life; an estimate 
into which the teacher is frequently deceived by the absence of that sympathy 
with his pupil’s mind,—that power of figuring to his own the modes of 
thinking and impressions of the other, which has been elsewhere remarked 
as an essential element in the qualifications of an accomplished instructor 
of youth. It is undoubtedly necessary to adapt the words or topics to the 
tender years of the pupil; and it may be irksome and difficult for those who 
have never bent their minds or ideas to such a level to make the attempt. 
But the powers, both of thinking and of expression, betrayed by children 
in their familiar relations and intercourse, give evidence of their capability 
to exercise the same powers on subjects suited to their years, in school ; 
and the attempt to elicit them has never been made with discretion and 
judgment, without results highly gratifying to the teacher.” — Report, 
pp. 54—56. 


But where the master is content, and the children are doomed 
to tread the same dull mill-horse round of reading without under- 
standing, and repeating by rote, even the meagre results desired by 
the advocates of this miserable “ system” are not obtained. 


“ 1, Little but words being taught, the reading is monotonous, and without 
intelligence, betraying that coarseness and rusticity, which indicate the 
absence of anything approaching to moral perception or feeling of the 
sense of the passage. To such a degree does this prevail, and in so 
undisguised a form, that in one school the lesson of the day was begun at 


the top of a page, in the middle of a sentence, where there was no pause 
in the sense, and not even the interruption of a comma; and in another, 


the Report states, that ‘ In defiance of all regard to the sense, each scholar ° 


stops at the end of his or her third line, whatever part of the sentence 
occurs there.’ 

“2. An utter inability to explain even the most familiar words, or to give 
any account of the passage read. To sucha degree does this exist, that the 
mere asking of a question upon these points frequently excites the wonder 
and amusement of the scholars, who listen, and if they answer at all, do it 
with an ill-suppressed titter. 

“3. The lessons have no reference to the mental power or progress of the 
scholar. He is found reading passages, of the general import and particular 
words of which he is as ignorant as of an unknown tongue. Children (and 
this happens very frequently, and cannot be too much regretted) who have 
not read the historical books of the New Testament, and are often unfit even 
to read them, are found labouring and blundering through the Epistles. 

“Tt is unnecessary to point out the influence of the habits thus formed. 
The great object of instruction is not only not attained, but remains 
unknown to the pupil. His mind is taught to rest satisfied at the point 
where it ought only to be setting out. Learning, instead of an interesting 
and eable exercise, is a labour unrequited by the pleasure which ought 
to be its reward. And who can wonder, when this state of things prevails, 
that lessons are irksome, that there is no interest and no zeal, but studying 
is considered a task, and its cessation a relief ?’’— Report, pp. 57, 58. 


And so it is with regard to every other branch of instruction. 
Take arithmetic for instance :— 


“The degree of proficiency in arithmetic generally corresponds with the 
extent to which the intellectual methods of instruction have been adopted. 
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And, indeed, it is obvious that a boy who has been taught to exercise his 
reason will nowhere find that power more beneficial than in this branch. The 
absence, indeed, of habits of reflection and active mental operation is the 
obvious and direct cause of the striking deficiency which is very frequently 
met with in arithmetical instruction. That deficiency is exhibited, 1. In the 
pupil’s acquirement of formal and mechanical rules, without reference to the 
rationale or principles; and 2dly, In his consequent inability to work ques- 
tions, for the solution of which the rules acquired by him would suffice, if 
he knew how to apply them. When the question is stated precisely in the 
terms set down in the book, he can apply the particular rule readily enough, 
but is reduced to a state of helplessness if it is stated in such a manner 
that the applicability of the rule is not manifest in the terms of the ques- 
tion; if, in short, there is wanting to the calculation anything beyond 
mechanical dexterity.” — Report, pp. 70, 71. 


Dunn’s “ Principles of Teaching” is, in many respects, a useful 
compilation. We will endeavour to give some of its better parts 
yet more concisely than the compiler himself has done :— 

“* Most persons,” says Sir Walter Scott, “must have witnessed 
with delight the joyous burst which attends the dismissing of a 
village-school, on a fine summer evening. The buoyant spirit of 
childhood, repressed with so much difficulty during the tedious hours 
of discipline, may then be seen to explode, as it were, in shout, and 
song, and frolic, as the little urchins join in groups on their play- 
ground, and arrange their matches of sport for the evening. But 
there is one individual who partakes of the relief afforded by the 
moment of dismission, whose feelings are not so obvious to the eye 
of the spectator, or so apt to receive his sympathy. I mean the 
teacher himself, who, stunned with the hum, and suffocated with the 
closeness of his school-room, has spent the whole day (himself against 
a host,) in controlling petulance, exciting indifference to action, 
striving to enlighten stupidity, and labouring to soften obstinacy ; 
and whose very powers of intellect have been confounded by hearing 
the same dull lesson repeated a hundred times by rote, and only 
varied by the various blunders of the reciters. If to these mental 
distresses are added a delicate frame of body, and a mind ambitious 
of some higher distinction than that of being the tyrant of child- 
hood, the reader may have some slight conception of the relief which 
a solitary walk in the cool of a fine summer evening affords to the 
head which has ached, and the nerves which have been shattered, for 
so many hours, in plying the irksome task of pete instruction.” 

And is this dismal state of things,—this dulness and noise,—this 
heat and suffocation,—this punishment and grief,—necessary? Not 
in the least. The school-room may be rendered a scene of enjoy- 
ment, even as is the play-ground ; but only upon conditions. And 
what are these? The first is, ability to govern by moral means. If 
a teacher insist upon ruling simply by the exercise of blind and 
brute force, he must expect to reap the reward of his folly in the 
uneasiness, vexation, and perplexity, which such a course will 
inevitably bring upon him. A second condition is, a love of chil- 
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dren. A third condition is, unflinching faith in the efficacy of early 
instruction as-a means of moral renovation. ‘‘ Regeneration” is the 
word used by Mr. Dunn: but of course we do not look for 
theological soundness or accuracy in a book connected with the 
British and Foreign School Society, and published by the Sunday 
School Union.* ‘To proceed :— 


“Subordinate to these essential elements of happiness, are two other 
qualifications which may just be hinted at. The first is, the ability to 
interest children; a capability which mainly depends on the attention paid 
by the teacher to ‘didaktik,’ or the art of communicating instruction. The 
second is, competent information; by which I mean not merely the posses- 
sion of just sufficient knowledge to conduct the school, but such a complete 
and accurate acquaintance, on the part of the teacher, with the elements of 
what he has to teach, as shall give him the mastery of all its parts, and 
confidence in the correctness of his own instructions. Any branch of science 
which is not thus known, is not our own in any true sense. No man can 
clearly and simply explain to a child anything with which he is not himself 
well acquainted. To illustrate successfully, much more is necessary ; a con- 
siderable share of information on many subjects is necessary to success in 
this department.” — Principles of Teaching, p. 15. 


We pass on to the fifth letter, the subject of which is “ Didaktik,” 
or the art of communicating. 


“ By this word didaktik, which the Germans have adopted from the Greek, 
I wish you to understand, the art of teaching ; as distinguished, on the one 
hand, from their methedik, or science of methods; and on the other, from 
their pddagogik, or science of education, which includes the other two 
It is the art of so communicating knowledge, that the pupil shall, as far as . 
possible, comprehend, in all its relations, the truth sought to be imparted; 
and that, associating what is thus received with other and previous acqui- 
sitions, he may be led at one and the same time, to cultivate his original 
faculties, and to store his mind richly and permanently with valuable facts.” 
—Principles of Teaching, p. 61. 


We agree with this writer in considering it to be a great mistake 
to suppose, as many do, that, in order to make learning pleasant to 
the young, difficulties must be removed as much as possible out of 
the way. Children delight as much in exercising their minds as 
their limbs; provided only that which is presented to them be 
suited to their capacities and adapted to their strength. It is by 
teaching them to overcome difficulties, and not by teaching them to 
evade them, that we shall be most likely to create the interest we 
desire to call forth. As a general rule, it should be the care of a 
teacher to supply his pupils from day to day with a succession of 
topics, somewhat beyond their knowledge, without being above their 
comprehension. 

We leave this work by making one additional short extract, which 
is given in it from Gallaudet: ‘They who would teach children 
well, must first learn a great deal from them.” 





* “Grant that we, being regenerate, and made Thy children by adoption and grace, 
may daily be renewed by Thy Holy Spirit.”"—Collect for Christmas-Day. 
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Mrs. Tuckfield’s “ Letters to a Clergyman” are distinguished by 
the same practical good sense with regard to the details of village- 
school instruction, which marks her “ Education for the People.” 
The principle which she chiefly insists on in these ‘ Letters,” is, that 
we ought to intrust not only the entire education of females to 
females, but also that boys and girls, till they are ten years old, may 
with advantage be educated together by females. 


“The great principle I wish to establish, is the importance of calling forth 
a far greater degree of female agency than we now employ in education; both 
with a view to improving the religious and moral education of the lower 
orders, and also of lessening the actual expenditure of educational funds. It 
is my firm opinion, not only that the care of infants of both sexes, and of girls 
of all ages, ought to be committed to women, but that boys under ten years 
of age may with advantage be educated by women. Boys may acquire in 
these preparatory schools, if well conducted, good reading and writing, and 
some knowledge of arithmetic, geography, and natural history. They may 
be exercised in the acquisition of a pretty copious classified vocabulary, 
accustomed to define words, and to express simple ideas accurately in 
writing; they may also have learned linear drawing, and singing from 
notation, and may be ready to pass into self-instructing classes in the 
regular boys’ school. The amount, however, of intellectual instruction is 
not the point I have chiefly in view: women are certainly fully competent 
to learn and to teach all that is requisite for boys of ten years old to know ; 
but it is in laying the foundation of future principles, exciting the first 
religious emotions, gently curbing the rebellious will, winning the heart, 
and obtaining an unlimited sway over the whole character by mildness and 
affection,—it is in all these respects, that women will be found far ‘more 
powerful and efficient agents than men Besides this, there is one 
species of instruction particularly useful in the case of poor little boys 
under ten years of age, which women only can give; I mean knitting, 
netting, straw-plaiting, and coarse needle-work. is will be found useful, 
as a means of early instilling the principle that manual labour is honourable ; 
and that children come to school, not only to learn to read and cipher, but 
to learn to get their living, in that state of life into which it has pleased 
God to call them.—But the advantage I have principally in view, is a 
_ constant alternation of manual and intellectual labour; a point which, I 
think, by no means meets the attention it deserves. It should never be 
lost sight of in any stage of education. But especially before a child has 
reached its tenth year, all excitement of the brain should be avoided; and 
yet, from five to ten, it is peculiarly necessary to subdue the will and tran- 
— the passions, by introducing habits of fixed occupation. Linear 
rawing and good writing may both be considered as manual labour, and 
are particularly fit occupations for young children. . .. Much good is done 
to the character by exacting some manual labour which requires accuracy, 
patience, and attention. ... Let the children feel, that from the moment 
they enter the school, a pains-taking habit of mind is required, and that 
however little is done, it must be well done. The moral effect of such 
lessons is great, and will influence the character through life... . It is 
astonishing how much time is lost, how much harm is done in schools, by 
allowing, » Ie after day, bad reading and bad writing. I have the greatest 
horror of bad reading, and a great desire to introduce generally distinct 
articulation and good reading over the kingdom. Poor children never open 
their mouths, never articulate distinctly, and never dwell on their words ; 
and a most slovenly utterance is acquired, which it is very difficult after- 
wards to cure.” —Leiters to a Clergyman. 
NO. X1X.—N. 5S. € 
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We heartily agree with Mrs. Tuckfield in recommending silent, 
individual, and self-instructing occupations. The only “systems” 
or “methods” of school organization at present generally known and 
adopted in this country, are the Monitorial, the Simultaneous, and 
the Mixed.* It does not come within the scope of our present 
purpose to describe these three systems, or to discuss their respective 
merits: but we are disposed to think that what may be called the 
Successive Method, will be found to be peculiarly adapted to schools 
of moderate size, that is, containing not more than from seventy to 
one hundred children. By the Successive Method, we mean a plan 
of school organization which will enable the master to instruct all the 
boys himself; grouping them into classes, and taking each class in 
succession. But a much more detailed description than we are 
prepared to give, until we have seen the results of some interesting 
experiments which we are now superintending, would be necessary 
to show how very different this method or system is from the three 
now chiefly in use, and still more necessary to display its peculiar 
advantages. 

Writing-out will be one of the principal exercises, and instruction 
in language one of the principal objects aimed at. With regard to 
writing-out, we find the following recommendation in the just-pub- 
lished Report of the Archidiaconal Board of Education in the 
county of Buckingham, for 1841-2 :—“ It relieves the master, and 
gives him an opportunity of bestowing personal attention upon the 
lower classes. It teaches the children punctuation as well as spelling. 
It practises them in writing. It makes them acquainted, as regards 
spelling, with all kinds of words, especially those in common use, as 
plurals, auxiliaries, &c. which are omitted in the usual spelling-books. 
And it may perhaps instruct them, indirectly, in the composition of 
sentences. The subject-matter, moreover, is fixed by this method on 
the memories of the children. And the school is more quiet than 
when vivd voce spelling is proceeding.” With regard to instruction 
in language, Mrs. Tuckfield says :— 


“If once you succeed in giving children some pretty good knowledge of 
the meaning of words, it is astonishing how much miscellaneous information 
they will acquire by themselves. The very limited vocabulary of the chil- 
dren of the poor, and of the middle classes, and their vague ideas of the 
very words they know and use, are the greatest impediments to improve- 
ment. .... It is certainly of the first importance to give the habit of 
never using a word without being able to attach a precise meaning to it. 
The importance of such a habit to intellectual progress is evident; but 
perhaps its tendency, in a moral point of view, tea not been sufficiently 
observed upon. . .. . It seems to me that there are numberless ill effects 
on the human character, arising from the use of vague, undefined terms: 
that it engenders self-deception and presumption; that it undermines an 
early love of, and all aptitude for accurate research. On the other hand, 
the habit of attaching clear ideas to every expression, seems to me to 
engender a taste for truth, a taste for research, and an experimental convic- 





* See Minutes of Committee of Council on Education, 1839-40. 
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tion that nothing is satisfactory and delightful but what we can apprehend 
clearly ourselves, and communicate distinctly to others.”—Letters to a 
Clergyman, pp. 46—48. 


The opinions expressed in the concluding sentence require to be 
we and we shall return to this part of the subject before we 
conclude. 





Miss Taylor's “ Help to the Schoolmistress, for Village Teaching,” 
is a pleasing book. Less original in thought, less animated in 
expression, than Mrs. Tuckfield, Miss Taylor writes with greater 
steadiness, and has produced a more suitable book for the village- 
school teacher. If this book were enriched by the insertion of a few 
very practical and tolerably minute directions for the internal conduct 
of a village-school, with a moderate supply of model lessons, and 
references to further sources of information, sound, cheap, and 
accessible, it would go far towards supplying a confessed want in 
country parishes. 


The “ Hints for School-Keeping,” by the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, give much more useful information than the size of the tiny 
volume which contains them would lead the reader to expect. This 
book would furnish some desirable hints for insertion in the Manual 
we have just spoken of. The more instructive chapters are those on 
“ Rules for School-Keeping ;” “ Signs of an Ill-Governed School ;” 
and “ Secondary Punishments.” 








The “ Educational Magazine,” which stands at the head of our 
present article, having ceased to issue as a periodical work, may 
fairly be considered to come within the jurisdiction of a publication 
like our own. We shall pursue the same course with this as with 
the other books under review. We shall notice that only which is 
useful and good; passing over in silence, or only incidentally 
glancing at whatever we may feel ourselves bound to dissent from ; 
omitting also those passages—as for example, the controversial ones 
—which have lost their interest ; that interest being temporary and 
accidental. 

The frontispiece of this magazine,—an engraving of Westminster 
Abbey,—is symbolical of its meaning and design. The editor has 
expounded his symbol, and urged the great truth of which it is the 
outward and visible sign, in a manner well calculated to arrest atten- 
tion and to impress conviction. 

“The affections, the imagination, the understanding of a man, seem 
wasted and meant for nothing, till he finds that he is a c1t1zEN ; what it is 
to be a citizen he knows not till he finds’ that he is a worsuirrer. To fit a 
man for being a citizen, to make him understand the meaning of submission 
to law and loyalty to a person, and so to prepare him for using those wl 
ticular powers which he can only exercise freely and happily when these 
moral habits have been cultivated within him ; and to fit him for being a 
worshipper, to make him understand the meaning of reverence to an 
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absolute Being, and homage to a Divine Lord, and so to fit him for exer- 
cising those highest endowments which belong to him, not as the member 
of a limited nation, but of a universal commonwealth,—this, and this only, 
is to epucate.”—Educational Magazine, vol. i. pp. 2, 3. 


Mr. Maurice rightly insists, that ecclesiastical education is not 
only the crown and consummation, but the ground and suppori of 
all other education :— 


“ We hold that domestic education will not avail to its grand purpose of 
calling forth the affections and senses of the child, teaching it the worth of 
human relationships, and interpreting to it the strange world which is 
speaking to its eye and ear, unless it be hallowed from first to last by 
Christian ordinances. The parents who, under any fancy of making their 
child more sincere and independent, withhold from it a continual and 
abiding witness that it is dwelling in an invisible, as well as a visible world, 
do their best to make its whole life hereafter confused and incoherent; to 
make it either a mere slave of its senses, or else a superstitious trembler at 
the realities to which it has never become habituated ; and have themselves 
to blame, if it never recognises a father’s authority, nor a mother’s love. 

“We hold that sehool education will never avail to its great purpose of 
cultivating in the mind the reverence for government, the sense of order, 
the feeling of society, or its subordinate purpose of bringing forth all the 
faculties which exist, where government, order, and society are known ; 
and only there, unless the same ordinances which hallowed the years of 
infancy preside here also, and teach the school-boy that his present life is 
connected with the past, and will be connected with the future. We hold 
that the schoolmaster, who, from any notion of not enforcing upon his boys 
what they do not understand, and do not relish, or from any wish to accom- 
modate himself to the tastes of his patrons, dispenses with this influence, 
does his best to cause that the sense of obligation and duty, the feeling of 
reverence and fealty, the acknowledgment of an order which may not be 
violated, shall never be awakened in them; that they shall go forth bad 
mutinous citizens, understanding the meaning of no power but brute 
force, believing in nothing but individual will, and, as a necessary conse- 

uence, regarding all art, science, and cultivation, which do not minister 
irectly to the animal wants, with hatred and contempt. 

* And therefore, of course, we hold, that the last and highest education, 
which is to prepare men, in whatever sphere of life they may be born, for 
the highest human duty of guiding and cultivating their brethren,—the 
education of the University or the Training School,—must, above all others, 
be ecclesiastical. If the teachers of these seminaries do not cause their 
ne to understand that the highest faculties with which God has endowed 

is human creatures are not those which He has conferred upon the few, 
but those which He has given to all; that the most glorious possession is 
that inward eye which is open in those, be they peasants or philosophers, 
who are pure of heart, and content to be little children; we hold, that the 
are doing their best to send forth proud, selfish, hard-hearted men, who will 
be the despisers or the tyrants, not the helpers or the teachers of their 
brethren. 

“ And yet it is the Christian Church and the Christian ordinances alone, 
which have enforced and do practically enforce this lesson; which have 
enabled, and do enable us to feel-that every poor man may hold converse 
with the Infinite Wisdom, because that Wisdom has manifested Himself to 
the poor, and has sent forth His messengers, above all others, to them.” 

“On this account also, then,—because we maintain the duty of educating 
all, high and low, rich and poor,—we have chosen a Cuurcn as the emblem 
of ie “~ #y and the pledge of our principles.”—Zducational Magazine, 
vol. i. pp. 3, 4. 
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Our next extract shall be from a temperate and useful letter, 
signed “'T.C.,” on the use of the Braue as a class-book in schools. 


“Tn any contemplated improvement of our national-school system, one 
of the first subjects requiring attention must be the selection of books to be 
used in them. It is well known that in many of our schools, the only 
reading-book is the Bible; either in its integrity, or as abridged by 
Mrs. Trimmer, or in the various portions of it printed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, as the ‘ Miracles’ or the ‘ Parables of 
, our Blessed Lord,’ ‘ Ostervald’s Abridgement,’ the ‘Psalms in Mono- 
syllables,’ or the ‘ Bible Reading-Book.’ The feeling which led to the 
adoption of this practice is very intelligible. The period during which the 
children of the labouring classes remain at school, was observed to be so 
very limited, that it was thought that the whole was not too much for 
acquiring such a minimum of acquaintance with Holy Scripture as is indis- 
pensable for every intelligent Christian; nor indeed is it thus far short of 
what will be required. But we must remember, that the object of education 
is not so much to teach knowledge or to store the memory, as to form the 
mind and the heart. The instruction conveyed at school is not in itself an 
end, but a means to knowledge; and therefore we must trust much more 
to the formation of a correct taste, and instilling sound principles and a 
desire for knowledge, than to any definite amount of information which we 
may succeed in communicating to our pupils. It is very important that 
both teachers and taught should bear this in mind; for the effects of losing 
sight of it are manifest, in the utter aversion to reading, which seems to be 
universal with boys emancipated from the parochial school.”—Educational 
Magazine, vol. i. pp. 111, 112. 


The writer then, proceeds to show, how by the practice of using 
the Braue as the sol¢ text-book for acquiring or exercising the mere 
art of reading, the learner, in consequence of the limited range of 
the phraseology and the subject-matter of the Sacred Volume, 
seldom acquires a general facility in the art of reading, or a practical 
acquaintance with the necessary language of ordinary life. 


“ Viewing education as a means of preparing us to live in the world, and 
above the world, it will surely have failed in its object, if it does not send 
out pupils from the school with so much of taste for literary pursuits, as 
shall qualify them for studying their worldly calling to the best advantage, 
even as its higher object is to fit the heart for the due performance of its 
spiritual duties. But if the pupil, on leaving school, finds himself unable 
to read and to understand matters connected with his trade or business, we 
can scarcely be surprised to find our schooling, in wor | instances, thrown 
away ; va | the first-class school-boy present himself for Confirmation, 
after a few years, ignorant almost of his letters.”—Educational Magazine, 
vol. i. p. 112. 

The second objection urged by this writer against the habitual 
use of the BrsixE, as the ordinary reading-book, is a still more 
forcible one; and we can add our own testimony, as to the 
irreverence engendered by this well-intentioned but ill-working 
practice. 

“‘ My second objection to the use of the Bible as rue text-book of the 
school, is, that it is apt to beget a habit of using the sacred volume 
irreverently. Who can have failed to observe this in our schools? Children 
toss off a text as if they were saying their multiplication-table, and the 
material volume is handled with no greater reverence than Murray’s 
Grammar. It may be said, ‘ These are little things.’ True; they are. But 
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the experience of every thoughtful person will tell them, that the tone of 
their mind and whole character has been sensibly affected by trifling things, 
which date back almost to the period of infancy. It is no answer to this 
objection, that it has been pressed to —— conclusions by the 
enthusiast, even to the exclusion of prayer, or the very mention of Gop, 
from educational systems. The essential attribute of an enthusiast, is to 
seize on a portion of truth, and strain it beyond its legitimate application, 
forgetting those appropriate counter-truths which, in religion and morals, 
are ever ‘set one over against the other.’ Granted, that we éan hardly 
expect to bring a number of children to that serious frame of mind in 
which the Word of God should be approached; still, if there be any truth 
in the proverb, which assigns contempt to be the effect of familiarity, we 
must be manifestly encouraging that pernicious tendency, when the memor. 

is exercised in a degree beyond that in which the mind is informed. And suc 

must be the case when the same passage of Scripture is read, time after 
time, as the daily task; and more especially when, as is too often the case, 
the teacher is not of a capacity to impart, on each occasion, some fresh 
novelty of illustration or enforcement.”—Educational Magazine, vol. i. p.113. 


There is, indeed, no subject of more pressing or painful interest, 
in connexion with the course and methods of instruction at present 
— in the majority of our national schools, than that irreverent 

andling of sacred subjects which constitutes—we say it in sorrow, 
not in anger—one of their prominent characteristics. On_ this 
subject we fully agree with ph sme Samuel Wilberforce, in the 
sentiments expressed by him in the Preface to his admirable little 
book, entitled “ Agathos ;” in which, as he tells us, his greatest care 
has been, while interweaving, in his beautiful parables, as much 
instruction as he could about the Holy Scriptures, to keep as far as 
possible from all lowering down of holy things, or making the 
mysteries of the faith common and cheap to childish imaginations. 
This most dangerous evil infests and poisons many of the current 
religious books for children: such books, for instance, as “ Line upon 
Line,” and “* Peep of Day.” By such methods of teaching, as well 
as by the careless, secular repetition even of unexceptionable forms of 
sound words; and by the mechanical reading, perhaps to a thought- 
less or a petulant monitor, of Holy Scripture, we lay the foundation 
of untold evils; for we accustom the young mind to look curiously, 
and with levity, on subjects which mortal man must never approach 
but with humility and adoration. This should be, from the first, the 
temper carefully wrought into our children’s minds, if we would 
have them approach God with acceptance. To teach them to think 
boldly of mysteries, in the vain hope of explaining to their childish 
minds what, in the fulness of the highest understanding, they can 
never truly comprehend, may make them shrewd and forward 
questioners, but cannot make them meek and teachable disciples. 
And whatever tends to secularise religious instruction is pregnant 
with results equally disastrous. 

Mrs. Tuckfield, in her “ Education for the People,” has some 
just observations on this subject. ‘It is not the formal repetition 
of the Catechism, or of any number of texts of scripture, at certain 
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prescribed hours of the day, which will give what is called religious 
knowledge; and what is religious knowledge apart from religious 
emotions—apart from pious awe, dread of offending, hope, love, joy, 
peace—apart from all the train of heart-stirring, soul-ennobling feel- 
ings which the gospel will awaken, if the right moment is seized, if 
the right method is used of presenting the great truths it reveals, of 
associating them incidentally with all that naturally affects and 
interests the youthful mind.” Religion must be taught in the spirit 
of religion. There can hardly be a greater contrast than between 
the spirit engendered by, and accompanying the cold, dry, mechanical 
repetition of the Church Catechism ; or the equally cold, dry, and 
unintelligent reading of Holy Scripture; and the deep, simple, 
unaffected reverence and awe which inspired Hooker, when he said, 
“* Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to wade far into the 
doings of the Most Hicu; whom, although to know be life, and 
joy to make mention of His name, yet our soundest knowledge is, 
to know that we know Him not as indeed He is, neither can know 
Him: and our safest eloquence concerning Him is our silence, when 
we confess, without confession, that His glory is inexplicable, His 
greatness above our capacity and reach. He is above, and we are 
upon earth; therefore it behoveth our words to be wary and few.” 
Passionate emotion is, indeed, greatly to be dreaded, carefully to be 
avoided: but seriousness and reverence ought to affect even the 
youngest minds, when in the presence of awful mysteries. “ The 
manner in which all that is mysterious affects our imagination, and 
rivets our attention,” says the educational writer quoted above, “ is 
a providential constitution of our minds. A religion, divested of 
mysterious inscrutable doctrines, would, by the very nature and 
construction of our minds, soon reduce us to infidelity. . . . . How 
manifold are the links in that mysterious chain which unites our soul 
with an unseen world—a world which ‘ eye cannot see, nor ear hear, 
neither can it enter into the mind of man to conceive!’ Were it 
possible that religion should be otherwise than full of mystery, such 
a religion would cease to interest us, and soon cease to be believed. 
All that concerns our existence, whether temporal or eternal, must 
to us be full of mystery.” Let us ever be careful, then, to present 
religion to the minds of children one ag | veiled by its own 
inscrutable mystery ; remembering that the holy angels hid their 
faces with their wings, and sank into an attitude of calm repose, when 
they approached the mercy-seat. To spread the leaven of piety 
through secular things is difficult; but, alas! to secularise religion, 
and religious teaching, is all too easy. 


“Nor does the evil end with the present ‘profanation of the Sacred 
Volume :—it is calculated to lead to a neglect of it hereafter, 2 The writer, 
not long since, interrogated an experienced master of a national school, 
where ‘the Bible was the only reading-book used, whether he considered the 
effect beneficial or otherwise? ‘Nothing can be worse,’ was his reply: ‘I 
have known many of my best scholars fall into a state of heathen careless- 
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ness after they have left me; and the reason they have given to persons 
who have remonstrated with them on their neglect of public worship, is, 
that they knew the Bible just as well as the parson did, and so it was no use 
for them to go to church.’ We may allow that such a case can only occur 
where children are kept later at school than happens in our country schools ; 
and the cases, we would fain hope, are extreme ones. But how fearful is 
the approach to such = siate of feeling! How anxiously should we guard 
against one of Christ’s little ones receiving such a venomous serpent, when 
he is looking to us for good, wholesome food! How shall we be able to 
answer the inquiry—‘ Where is thy flock, thy beautiful flock?’ if one babe 
shall have been so offended.” —Educational Magazine, vol. i. pp. 113, 114. 


And the writer goes on to remark, with great truth, that— 


‘‘ It is essential for keeping the mind of the scholar in due and healthful 
subordination, that at each fresh lesson he should feel that he has acquired 
some fresh information. The average class of masters are unable to go 
beyond a very narrow round of questioning upon religious subjects, (where 
of course they are under more restraint than on indifferent ones ;) and the 
consequence is, that the children come to their task with dull and heavy 
feelings, as to a thrice-told tale.”—Educational Magazine, vol. i. p. 114. 


This subject is resumed in a paper “ On the religious instruction 
in national schools, with especial reference to learning by heart ;” 
signed “G. M.” This writer seems at first sight to differ with the 
one from whom our last extracts have been made ; but the difference 
is in seeming only. He rightly observes, that— 


“The mind can be exercised and developed upon religious, quite as well 
as upon secular things... . . The education given by the Church is not 
the less intellectual because it is spiritual.”—LZducational Magazine, vol. i. 
p. 160. 


And then he proceeds, with ae unnecessary caution, to press 
upon the managers of church-schools a question which must be 
answered by them ;—“ Is not the religious instruction given in our 
schools, in many instances, mere rote-work ?” No one, he observes, 
who has not had considerable experience among children, would ever 
suspect how utterly they detach words from ideas. Not that they do 
not often give the meaning of certain words in other words, but the 
explanation is got by rote just as much as is the thing explained. 


“The words may be as simple and easy as the best old Saxon words can 
be, and yet not one child in twenty will attach any meaning to them at all. 
There could not be shorter or easier words than the common explanation 
(in monosyllables) of ‘ Amen,’ viz. ‘So be it ;’ or, ‘ Let it be so:’ and yet 
I have tested one hundred children at once, all of whom snapped out in a 
moment, that ‘Amen’ meant ‘So beit,’ or, ‘ Let it beso ;’ and yet not one 
had any notion of the use or application, and only a few could tell why it 
should not be said after anything else as well as after a prayer or a bless- 
ing : it was the ‘it’ that puzzled them. It is evident from the quick 
off-hand mode of answering, that they seldom dream that they have any- 
thing to do with the meaning. The evil, however, is not so ready of 
detection, because the books they learn by rote include almost all the ques- 
tions that the examiner is likely to put ; the net is of so fine a mesh, that 
not many common or easy questions escape. Now and then the new form 
of the _— poses them; as, e.g. asking, ‘ What is a sacrament?’ or 
even, ‘What do you mean by a sacrament?’ will probably not be answered 
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by one in twenty, all of whom could reply in a moment to ‘ What meanest 
thou by this word sacrament.’ ”—Educational Magazine, vol. i. pp. 161, 162. 








The great cause of this melancholy evil is considered by this 
writer to be, the allowing the learning of words by rote to take 
precedence of understanding the meaning. The common practice is 
to set a portion to be committed to memory, and to trust to chance 
for the meaning. The stress of praise or blame is laid upon the 
correct or incorrect rehearsal of the words—of the mere words—of 
words as words :— 


“1, The words are everything with the child. His sole aim is to be 
able to ‘say’ his lesson. His only care is, by repeating the words over and 
over again, to commit them to memory : he thinks his work all done when 
this is done. He looks upon anything beyond as a sort of work of super- 
erogation ; he has had quite enough of it without being (as he would perhaps 
say to a school-fellow) ‘ bothered’ afterwards with, or about the ex- 
planation. 

“2. Again, there is often no opportunity for the explanation afterwards ; 
the time allowed for the lesson is taken up with hearing it said; some idle 
or unlucky urchins having to try it over and over again. Even when there 
is a desire on the part of the teacher to explain the meaning, or to inquire 
into the pupil’s understanding of the lesson, it is thus put off from day to 
day, until the arrears are too great to be overtaken, and there is no chance 
but starting afresh. 

“3. A third evil is, that learning the words first by rote is a positive 
hindrance in the way of acquiring the meaning afterwards. The freshness is 
gone which would awaken an interest in the mind..... The child has 
neither the will nor the power to acquire the meaning. He has been too 
long used to the words as abstracted from all ideas; or, in some instances, 
associated with wrong ones. He fancies he knows all about it, because he 
can say the whole by rote. If asked the meaning, the chance is that he 
answers in the words that come next. ‘ What is an inheritor?’ He bawls 
out, ‘The kingdom of heaven.’ ‘What are the pomps and vanity of this 
wicked world?’ He is only too ready with an answer,—‘ All the sinful 
lusts of the flesh.’ "—ducational Magazine, vol. i. p. 163. 


The writer then proceeds to enumerate some of the advantages 
that would result from reversing the usual order, and so allowing 
instruction as to the meaning to have precedence of committing 
words to memory. 


. “1, There will be a gradual development of the child’s mind, as well as 
a mere exercise of the memory. When, therefore, I lay so much stress 
upon the meaning being first understood, as far as a child is capable of 
understanding spiritual things, I set very little value upon merely ¢elling a 
child the meaning, still less upon setting him to learn an explanation by 
rote. Itis not explanation, indeed, that is so much wanted, as development : 
and this is best done by oral instruction, in which each question arises out 
of the preceding answer. : 
“2, When the pupil has got firm hold of the ideas as attached to certain 
words, the words will at any time recall the ideas to his mind ; and so the 
mere exercise of committing the lesson to memory will be of great service. 
For each time he repeats the sentence over, the mind will be occupied more 
or less with the meaning ; and consequently, by the same process, the ideas 
as well as the words are fixed in the mind. In this way we are cultivating 
and improving not merely a mechanical, but an intelligent memory. The 
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pupil will be led to meditate upon the truths contained in the form of sound 
words which he has learnt, and to correct his own crude notions by an 
authorised standard: and in this there is a moral, as well as a mental 
advantage ] j 

“3. It is easy to see, that the children must be more interested in what is 
intellectual, than in what is merely mechanical. By the previous questions 
and answers their attention is engaged ; they like to be allowed to answer 
in their own words, which they cannot do without attaching ideas to them : 
the instruction hangs better together, each question being started by the 
answer before. The correcting of the pupil’s answer by the teacher, tends 
to precision of thought. The pupils are always pleased to have their minds 
exercised, as well as their bodies; they are glad to learn whenever they 
really do learn, that is, when they acquire new ideas There are 
few things that lighten up their little faces more than oral instruction, when 
it is so managed as to carry them along with it. I would have said, when 
it is made level to their capacities, had I not feared being misunderstood to 
be advocating a sort of religion made easy ; which is far from my thoughts. 
Let this instruction, as far as an explanation is attempted, be not so much 
brought down to their level, as held just within their reach; it will do them 
good, as well as interest them more, to have to stretch for it. 

“4. It follows now, as a matter of course, that in the long run more will 
be learnt, and by heart too. All writers upon the philosophy of the 
mind tell us, that what is interesting and pleasing makes thereby a deeper 
and more lasting impression upon the memory By the time the 
children comprehend the meaning of the lesson, they will be able to repeat 
a good part of it; and in learning the whole, word for word, the ideas pre- 
viously acquired will help to suggest the words, and the meaning will tie 
the whole together. .. . 

“5. The great advantage of all would be the moral effect we might hope 
(with God’s blessing) to see produced upon the heart and character. Let 
it be thoroughly understood, that the meaning is the grand point, that the 
meaning of the lesson is the lesson ; that the words (most useful and indeed 
essential) are only so for the idea’s sake, and we may hope for an im- 
provement in heart, as well as in head.”—Zducational Magazine, vol. i. 
pp. 166—168. 


Such being the principle upon which we are to proceed in giving 
religious instruction, and such the resulting advantages, the question 
arises, How are we to reduce these principles to practice, so as to 
obtain (under God’s blessing) these important results? The 
answer furnished to this question by the writer of this “ Address,” 
is full and practical :— 


“The end in view, we must ever remember, is not merely to cultivate a 
single faculty, be it memory or any other; but to improve the whole mind 
and character of the future man; to train him up in the principles and 
practices of true Christianity, according to the Holy Catholic Church. This, 
as far as instruction is concerned, will be best secured by grounding him 
well in the authorised formularies of the Church, more especially in the 
Catechism. 

“ A.—Let the work be begun with oral instruction, the question being 
varied as much as possible, to make sure of the child’s comprehending it; 
and the questions being afterwards varied again, to make sure of his under- 
standing the subject. Let him be catechised thus :— 

“1. As to the meaning of the words. Here let every possible use be 
made of analysis and etymology. 

«2. As to the meaning of the sentences, or the words in their connexion. 
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The child, would learn English grammatically, if he did not learn English 
mar. There is no reason, however, why he should not learn both. 

“3. As to the subject as a whole, so far as a child can be expected to 
comprehend it. Doubtless there is much that he must as yet take upon 
trust; indeed, it is in strict analogy both with Scripture and the course and 
constitution of nature, that such should be the case. But that is widel 
different from learning words by rote. A boy of eleven or twelve, or at a 
events of thirteen or fourteen years of age, can take in, without difficulty, 
a Collect or a prayer as a whole, or even the Catechism as an enlargement of 
the baptismal vow, in connexion with baptismal privileges.* 

“ B.—When this has been done thoroughly by question and answer ; by 
varied illustration; by direct and continual application to the child’s own 
state and prospects; by private conversation, as opportunity may arise; in 
other words, by oral instruction in every way ;—then, but not till then, let 
the substance of the instruction, in a concise form, be committed to 
memory, ... verbatim et literatim, with a religious strictness; let it be 
frequently rehearsed; and let great attention be paid to the elocution of the 
rehearsal : for good reading or good elocution is, after all, the best test of 
perfect intelligence.”—Educational Magazine, vol. i. pp. 169, 170. 


There are two points in the religious education of the young, 
which ought ever to be most carefully attended to. The first is, to 
give to all our religious teaching a direct personal application to the 


child himself. 


“The great aim of secular instruction in schools is, to develop the 
understanding; religious and spiritual instruction at the same time solem- 
nizes the mind, and improves the character. ... The whole is addressed at 
once to the child: not that he may merely exercise his understanding or 
memory upon it, but that he may /ive upon it. The question is not, 
‘ Ought baptized persons to keep their baptismal vows?’ but it is, ‘ Dost 
thou not think that thou art bound to believe, and to do as they (thy god- 
fathers and godmothers) have promised for thee?’ The Church does not 
(as we sometimes hear the Catechism marred and spoiled) bid the child 
‘say’ the Lord’s prayer; but, having’led him to understand and realize the 
baptismal vow at length, then addresses him pointedly thus :—‘ My good 
child, know this, that thou art not able to do these things of thyself, nor to 
walk in the commandments of God, and to serve Him, without His special 
— which thou must learn at all times to call for by diligent prayer. 

et me hear, therefore, if thou canst say the Lord’s Prayer.’ It is this 


direct and continual application to the child’s own privileges, and duties, 
and wants, that distinguishes spiritual from secular instruction. They are 
both exercise for the understanding; but the former is also food for the 
soul. Not words only, but light; and yet not light only, but, in and above 
all, life: that every truth we teach may become a principle of life to the 
soul.” —Zducational Magazine, vol. i. p. 171. 


The second point to be attended to in the religious education of 





* “ When any portion of the Creed is our theme, we always talk over the different 
incidents to which it relates; sometimes we take up one part, sometimes another ; 
and I open the Bible and read some passages illustrating the subject. But though 
I branch out in this way, and elicit questions and observations from my hearers, I 
try not to wander too far, nor to introduce too great a variety of subjects; we perhaps 
talk over only one point in the portion of the Catechism selected for the morning ; 
but then, before we conelude, we repeat, reverently and discreetly, the whole passage ; 
thus replacing, in its frame-work, the part we have been endeavouring to render 
interesting and intelligible.’’— Mrs. Tuckfield. 
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the young, with regard to reading or committing to memory, on tle 
part of the child, or questioning or otherwise instructing, on the 
part of the teacher, is to teach religion in the spirit of religion ; 
that is, with reverence, and in faith. 


“Is it necessary that anything should be said as to the tone and spirit in 
which the instruction should be carried on? And yet this is the most 
important point of all. With all my horror of merely word-mongery, or 
rote-work, much rather would I have my boy taught the Catechism by rote, 
in a grave serious way, (the voice and look of the instructor teaching him, 
that, though as yet he is to understand nothing—little or nothing—of the 
instruction, yet it is something concerning a mysterious soul within him, 
and a mysterious God above him;) much rather would I have even this, 
than the most intellectual instruction about spiritual things, if it were 
nothing but intellectual; if the lesson, though the very words of Scripture, 
were merely etymologized, and parsed and analyzed in an off-hand and 
perhaps flippant way. Give me sooner for my child, the day by day impression 
from the voice and countenance of the holy, though (as some might say) 
unintellectual teacher by rote, who looks to nothing but that the Catechism 
be ‘said’ with due gravity.” —Educational Magazine, vol. i. p. 172. 


The “ Account of a School at Failand Lodge,” in East Somerset, 
which was established about 1840, for the children of the yeomanry, 
contains some useful observations on the education of the middle 
classes generally. Whilst the poor have been receiving in our 
village schools, not such an education as a poor and uneducated class 


might desire for themselves, but such as the most educated classes in 
the country desire to give them; the middle classes,—those classes 
upon whom the stability of the throne and the union of Church and 
State more than ever depend,—have had to seek for their education 
in private commercial schools: schools conducted, for the most part, 
by persons whose object is simply to gain a livelihood. Such persons 
have no deep sense of official responsibility, no fixed principles with 
reference to cducation. They vary as the parents vary. Instead of 
telling the uneducated parent what and how his child ought to be 
taught, they allow the uneducated parent to direct them what and 
how to teach: their single aim being to please all parties, in order 
that they may obtain as many pupils as they can. 

Under these circumstances one of the best courses to be pursued 
by churchmen in this matter appears to be, to establish Diocesan 
Schools for the middle classes, avowedly upon the principles of the 
Church of England ; where the children of yeomen and tradesmen 
may receive a thoroughly English education. The subject is far too 
extensive for us to enter upon it in an article like the present; the 
object of which is, not to discuss the great educational questions, nor 
even to express, in any very direct way, our own opinions respecting 
them; but simply to furnish our readers with the /los et medulla, so 
to speak, of some recent publications relating to school-education and 
school matters generally. The following passages contain some 
valuable hints as to the principles by which those who propose to 
establish or to direct Diocesan Schools ought to be governed. 
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“ The boys at Failand Lodge are not encouraged to ape the manners and 
tone of conversation of those far above them in rank and society; they are 
not taught to feel ashamed of their parents and their homes; but every 
opportunity is taken to make the child of the English yeoman feel that he 
only becomes contemptible when he pretends to be something which he 
is not. Every effort is made, in the school-room, and in the play-ground, 
to {form a manly English spirit; respectful towards those in superior 
stations, without servility; kind and considerate towards those in inferior 
stations, without familiarity. The boys are not taught to fancy, that they 
can know as much as those who are able to spend double or treble the 
number of years on their education which they can; and great care is taken 
to inculcate humility in judgment, and deference to the opinion of those 
who have better means for forming an accurate decision on any point, than 
they have. 

‘* It is not so much in the superior information which a boy may acquire 
there, that I consider Failand Lodge School far superior to the majority 
of our commercial schools; other schools may cram the children’s minds 
with as large a mass of facts; other schools may produce as good walking 
dictionaries ;—but I am not acquainted with any school for the yeomanry, 
where the mind is so educated. 

‘‘The education of the mind is as totally distinct from the giving 

information, as the general strengthening of the arm of the swordsman 
differs from teaching him some particular sabre-cut or fencing-thrust. The 
shorter are a boy’s school-days, the more important is it that the master 
should make the principal object the education of the boy’s mind, the 
strengthening of all his faculties, and teaching him how to control and use 
them. To attempt to explain to a child the meaning of all he learns, and to 
make all study mere pleasure, is a very great mistake; the observation is 
as old as Aristotle, that we must learn the 67: before we can learn the d:ore. 
One of the chief uses of study is to teach restraint, the giving up of present 
for the sake of future pleasure, and the improvement of the faculties of 
memory, attention, &c. The child who has had all study made a play, will 
be little suited for the severer employments of his future life. . . . The child 
who has been taught application and self-denial, whose powers of memory 
and thought, of abstraction and generalization, have been cultivated and 
improved, will be thereby fitted for every situation into which he may be 
thrown, and will be at all hues able to acquire any fresh information which 
he may need.” —Educational Magazine, vol. i. p. 218. 


We are glad to find this writer insisting upon the value of mathe- 
matical instruction in middle schools. 


“‘ It is frequently asked by the parents of the children at Failand Lodge, 
and by many of the higher classes who should know better,— What can be 
the use of Euclid and Algebra and such things, to a child who is hereafter 
to be an English farmer? Can Euclid or Algebra be of any benefit to him 
in his fields or at the market? Will they make him know better how his 
land should be cropped, his meadows drained, or his fences made? I 
answer, I decidedly think they will. I am not so foolish as to expect, that 
the little elementary knowledge of mathematics which a boy can obtain at 
Failand Lodge, at the age of thirteen or fourteen, will ever, in the majority 
of instances, enable him to make any improvements in the instruments of 
agriculture, or in the construction of his barns and buildings; but I am 
confident that his mind being, by these studies, enlarged, strengthened, and 
taught the habits of abstraction, comparison, and correct reasoning, will be 
able to apply itself more usefully and effectually to any subject whatever.” 
—Educational Magazine, vol. i. p. 219. 


In order to secure these results, considerable attention must be 
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paid to the manner as well as to the matter of elementary mailie- 
matical instruction. The Prefaces to two little Pestalozzian manuals, 
namely, “ Lessons on Number,”* and “Lessons on Form,”* 
contain some valuable hints on this subject. 

“* When the true end of intellectual educaticn shall be admitted 
to be, first, the attainment of mental power, and then the application 
of it to practical and scientific purposes, that plan of early instruc- 
tion, which dwells long on first principles, and does not haste to 
make learned, will be acknowledged as the most economical, because 
the most effectual. Experience will show, that while superficial 
teaching may prepare for the mere routine of daily business, when- 
soever a question, not anticipated in the manual, occurs, none but 
the pupil whose faculties have been exercised in the investigation of 
truth, who is the master, not the slave, of rules, will solve the unex- 
pected difficulty, by a novel application of the principles of the 
science. 

“* Writers on method have observed, that there is a certain order, 
in which truths present themselves to minds engaged in the original 
investigation of a subject; and that when the subject has been 
investigated, a different arrangement is necessary for the lucid 
exposition of the truths discovered. These views have been most 
unhappily applied in the early stages of instruction. For although 
the artificial order may be best calculated to convey knowledge to a 
mind already trained for its reception by previous acquaintance with 
similar subjects, it is by no means suited to the opening faculties of 
children A preparatory course of instruction ought to be 
arranged, having for its object the training of the mind for the study 
of the science, rather than the communicating the knowledge of it. 
In this preparatory course, the order is determined by a consideration 
of the mind of the pupil ; it commences with what is already known 
to him, and proceeds to the proximate truth; the more easy precedes 
the more difficult, the individual prepares for the general truth, the 
ge for the rule.”—Lessons on Number ; (Master's Manual.) 

Pp: ix.—xi. 

The Preface to the “ Lessons on Form,” asserts and illustrates 
the same Pestalozzian principle of teaching. Bacon has made an 
observation to this effect, “that a man really possesses only that 
knowledge which he in some sort creates for himself. ‘To apply to 
intellectual instruction the principle implied in these words was the 
aim of Pestalozzi.” 

This principle is peculiarly applicable to the teaching of geometry, 
in consequence of this being a pure science. No science is less 
dependent on external nature. Every man is born a geometrician. 
In teaching geometry, therefore, 

“The master must not dogmatize, either in his own person, or 





* Published by Taylor and Walton. 
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through the medium of his book ; but he must lead his pupils to 
observe, to determine, to demonstrate, for themselves. ... . 

“ Aware that clearness of apprehension can take place only when 
the idea to be formed is proximate to some idea already clearly 
formed—when the step which the mind is required to take, is really 
the next in succession to the step already taken ; he will commence 
his instruction exactly at that point where his pupils already are, and 
in that manner which best accords with the measure of their develop- 
ment..... 

“The master’s next aim must be to cultivate the power of abstract 
mathematical reasoning. . . . . He will lead his pupils to deduce 
the necessary consequences from the facts which they know to be 
true, and then invite them to examine the object, and see whether 
their reasoning has led to a correct result.”"—Lessons on Form, 
pp. iv.—vi. 

This gradual development of the power of abstract reasoning is 
connected, in these “ Lessons,” with a direct preparation for the 
study of Euclid’s “ Elements.” [Evuclid’s ‘ Elements,” observes 
Dr. Mayo, “exhibits a series of mathematical reasonings and 
deductions, arranged in the most perfect logical order; so that the 
truths demonstrated rest, in necessary sequence, on the smallest 
possible number of axioms and postulates. But, admirable as it may 
be in itself, viewed simply in relation to the science, it is not, viewed 
pedagogically, an elementary work. It is fitted for the matured, and 
not for the opening mind.”—Lessons on Form, p. vii. 

The principle, in short, which Dr. Mayo, as a disciple of Pestalozzi, 
is anxious to bring out, is, that “ Every course of scientific instruction 
should be preceded by a preparatory course, arranged on psychological 
principles. First form the mind, then furnish it.”—Lessons on 
Form, p. ix. 

Our notice of the “ Educational Magazine” has extended so much 
further than we at first intended, that we shall cut it abruptly short, 
by giving one or two passages from a kind of reply to the article on 
‘“* Learning by Heart,” which we have quoted above with general 
commendation, in which the writer urges an objection against the 
views there maintained. Considered as an objection, this writer's 
reasoning appears to us to be foreign to the point at issue ; but the 
= which he lays down is a valuable one, taken simply by itself. 

t may also serve as a correction to those incautious passages in Mrs. 
Tuckfield’s “ Letters to a Clergyman,” to which we have already 
adverted :— 

“ Does not the notion of explaining beforehand go against what I would 


call a sort of religious instinct, which may be seenin children? There is to 
them a kind of mystery in the unintelligibleness of scripture ; they feed on 


a little, a few words and sentences here and there, and, as it were, gaze on 


the rest. They have a kind of faith, that though what they learn is beyond 
their understanding, it is all very good, and good for them; it is God’s 
word, and it is about God and His doings And is it clear, because 
they cannot explain words, nay, do not understand many, or most of them, 
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that they have no just notion of the meaning of what they learn? May they 
not have deeper thoughts than we can measure, or they express? Thoughts 
with a freshness and instinctive truth about them, beyond a teacher's 
power to communicate, by giving them just notions of the sense of words; 
thoughts such as we have ourselves had in our childhood about passages of 
scripture, of which we may still retain a little of the fragrance, though we 
cannot recall them. Indeed, what very deep answers children will make ; 
unconscious, indeed, that they are deep, but prompted by something within 
that they are true !”—Educational Magazine, vol. 1. p. 322. 


Our next educational article will treat of Infant Schools. In 
the mean time, we can recommend the “ Model Lessons for Infant 
Schools,” as calculated to afford considerable assistance to Infant 
School teachers and nursery governesses, by furnishing them with 
materials for instruction; and the “ Letters on Infant Schools,” as 
furnishing a very simple account of Pestalozzi’s methods of teaching, 
which may serve as an introduction to treatises of higher pretension. 





Narratives illustrative of the Contests in Ireland in 1641 and 1690. 
Edited by T. Crorron Croxer, Esq. Printed for the Camden 
Society. London: Nichols & Son. 1841. 


Circumstances have prevented our previously noticing this contri- 
bution, under the sanction of the Camden Society, towards the 
illustration of two most interesting periods in Irish history ; periods, 
even now emphatically spoken of, says Mr. Croker, by the Irish 
peasant, as “‘the times of the troubles.” The Narratives themselves 
are valuable, as the views of cotemporaries, who were actively engaged 
in the events described by them. 

The Siege of Ballyally Castle, as the first Narrative is entitled, 
records the unsuccessful attempt of some followers of the Earl of 
Thomond, in the winter of 1641, and the spring and summer of the 
ensuing year, to obtain possession of the castle, which was held by 
the widow of Maurice Cuffe, a merchant, of English extraction, under 
lease from Sir Valentine Blake. The demand of the Roman Catholic 
powers for the surrender of the fortress was treated with disdain 
by the merchant’s widow; nor did her landlord meet with greater 
respect when he requested his tenant to deliver up Ballyally to the 
legal authorities. ‘“ By the help of God,” said the lady, “the 
castle should be to the hazard of life kept possession of for the king’s 
majesty’s use against any that should oppose or besiege it ;” whilst, 
at the same time, she coolly asked her landlord for “a help of 
powder” to assist in the defence thereof, with which counter request 
Sir Valentine Blake, we are gravely assured, “did not comply. 

For thirty-six days the siege went on with varied success; and 
though the enemy, as the narrator says, “ would daily in their sight 
drae forth there skenes and swordes, flurishing them, x Sa many 
dangeroes othes that ear long thaye would drae us forth and hack 
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us to peeces, terming us Pewritan rogges, and all the base names 
that might bee,” the castle held out in despite of the oaths, the 
hugh sows, and the leathern piece of cannon. The description and fate 
of the last weapon of offence deserves insertion :-— 

“ The said piece was aboutt 5 foote in length, not bult upon caredge, 
but fastened in a stocke of timber. This goon thaye planted in the great 
trench, neere the Castell, to be redy when thaye found accation to dis- 
charge har, the diametre being aboutt 5 inches; the lethar thaye made 
har withall was leetell better than halfe tand—The next morning thaye 
made triell of there lethern gun at us, but shee only gave a great report, 
having 3" of powthar in har, butt let fly backwarde, the bullett remaining 
within.”—Pp. 18-19. 

Except as a record of the barbarous manners of the Irish of that 
day, and the low state of their science of war, this narrative fails in 
elucidating any important point in the history of the time; unless 
the following quotation may be taken in evidence either of the 
reality or the uncertainty of the intentions of the king’s friends in 
Ireland :— 

“ Vowing that shortly Sir Phelim O’Neale, and at least 40,000 souldars, 
would come in to Thomond and not leve a Protestant living, praing hartely 
for them, pretending that they then fought for hem; but within a short 
time after Gare pretended that thaye were wholy the Queenes armey, and 
that shee and har mother was in the north aiding them, but noe Protestant 
admitted to luck uppon har. This nott sudenly altard, and then thaye were 
all for the king, vowing deeply that thaye were his Majesty’s Catholic 
foreces.”—P. 16. 

The second narrative is as well more interesting as important than 
its predecessor. Under the title of “ Macarie Excidium,” or the 
destruction of Cyprus, written originally in Greek by Philotas Phi- 
loxypres, translated into Latin by Gratianus Ragallus, and Englished 
by C. O’K., we have Colonel Kelly’s account of the last struggle, 
between James and William, from the fatal defeat at the Boyne, to 
the final conquest of Ireland by the troops of William of Orange. 
Bred in his infancy at St. Omers, an accomplished scholar, a brave 
soldier, distinguished for his success on behalf of the king in 
Ireland, for his fidelity to the ill-fated Charles and his banished 
son, his persecutions during his residence abroad, he returned with 
his royal master, highly esteemed for his learning, his loyalty, and 
his great services at home and abroad. In the reign of James he 
was member for the shire of Roscommon, and a privy counsellor of 
Ireland ; and naturally devoted to that family for whose title to the 
throne he had fought and suffered, and educated in the Roman 
Catholic faith, he transferred his devotion to the last of the Stuart 
kings, and endeavoured to support with his abilities, his piety, and 
his knowledge, the falling cause. The narrative of one so closely 
united with the cause of James as Colonel Kelly, even had he 
allowed his feelings for the unfortunate Stuarts to have biased his 
account, must have commanded respect from those who might 
disagree with the views of the author. The extracts which we shall 
make from this narrative will, we believe, convince our readers that 

NO. XIX.—N. S. E 
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we are not over-estimating the knowledge and honesty of the writer, 
when we regard this his short account as most important and trust- 
worthy. The effect of the colonel’s testimony is to exonerate the 
Irish followers of James from the common charge of cowardice and 
infidelity, and to ascribe the successes of William to the abandon- 
ment of the Irish troops by James, their neglect by their French 
allies, and their betrayal by the treachery of Tyrconnell. 

When James returned to Ireland from the court of France, the 
city of Derry, and a few other places of little importance or strength 
in the province of Ulster, adhered to the cause of the Prince of 
Orange. Instead of proceeding with vigour in the prosecution of the 
siege of Derry, and taking advantage of the fiery spirit of his Irish 
troops, James began to temporize and vacillate. By his refusal to 
summon the Roman Catholic bishops to the assembly of the states, 
or to mitigate the laws of Elizabeth against the Romanists, he threw 
a cloud over the enthusiasm of his Roman Catholic subjects, whilst 
his abolition of the act of Charles, by which the Cromwell grants 
were confirmed, alienated the minds of his Protestant supporters. 
At the moment that Schomberg was landing in Ireland, and not till 
then, James sent forth his commissions to raise more troops to resist 
the invasion. The entire summer, however, was wasted. Schom- 
berg, acting on the defensive, never appeared out of his trenches; 
whilst James, by neglecting to force the English camp when but 
slightly manned, lost a fair opportunity of checking if not putting 
an end to the war, instead of affording to Schomberg the glory of a 
successful resistance, and cowing the minds of his own soldiers by 
idleness and delay. The young commanders, however, longed for the 
winter gaieties of Dublin, and persuaded James to disband his new 
levies and return to the capital without any advantage, there to 
spend “the time for serious consultations and necessary preparations, 
in revels, gaming, and other debauches unfit for a Roman Catholic 
court.” 


“The rumour that spread of Theodore’s ( William's) coming in person to 
invade Cyprus (Jreland ) that summer, encouraged his party there to endure 
the last extremity, in hopes of seeing now a speedy end to the war. But it 
did not so much alarm Amasis (James), who seemed resolved, in case Theo- 
dore ( William) had not come over that season, to make no great effort to 
—< the Cilicians (English ) out of Cyprus (Ireland). This resolution was 
believed to proceed from a wrong maxim of state, which his evil counsellors 
prompted him to embrace, that the only way to recover Cilicia (England) 
was to loose Cyprus (Jreland); for they persuaded him, that Cyprus (TIre- 
land) being once reduced, the Cilicians (English ) would immediately recall 
him, as they formerly brought in his brother Pythagoras (Charles). But this 
‘was a favour he couldnot hope for, whilst he headed a Cyprian (Jrish) or a 
Syrian (French) army. And so, like the dog in the fable, he must let go the 
substance to snatch at the shadow.—However, this grand design, com- 
municated to only a few favourites, must be carried on so cleverly as not to 
be perceived by Antiochus (Lewis XIV.) or the old Cyprians (Jrish); 
whereupon Amasis (James) made it his business to get Demetrius (Count 
d@’ Avaux), the Syrian (French) ambassador, and Rosines (M. de Rosin), 4 
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brave captain, recommended him by Antiochus (Lewis XIV.), both removed 
out of Cyprus (Jreland), because as the first was a man of profound judg- 
ment, and the other could not be endured by Coridon (7yrconneil), in regard 
that he was more knowing in the art of war than the captain-general, they 
could not well hope to compass their design, if these two great men con- 
tinued in the kingdom.—Arvino (Count de St. dusan), sent over in command 
of new French troops, was soon gained to their opinion, though we may 
reasonably suppose that the bottom of the design was not discovered to 
him, because it was so much against the interest of the king his master.”— 
Macar. Excid. pp. 34—37. 


The arrival of William interrupted their consultations, and forced 
James to hasten with his new levies to meet the Prince of Orange. 
The previous disbanding of the troops by the advice of Tyrconnell, 
and the inconsiderate retreat of James before the army of William, 
by which the spirit of his raw troops was broken, seem to have been 
part of the plot for permitting William to conquer Ireland, and 
render it more than probable that James’s ready flight from the banks 
of the Boyne, “ was not altogether occasioned by an act of pusil- 
lanimity, but rather proceeded from a wrong maxim of state.” The 
eagerness with which James assured the French court that his cause 
in Ireland was ruined seems to agree with this view; whilst the 
conduct of Tyrconnell in preventing any true account of the retreat 
of the French troops from the Boyne to Dublin along with the Irish 
cavalry, from reaching Lewis, renders it more than probable that the 
entire conduct of the leaders at the battle was in accordance to the 
previous plot; the ulterior views of the captain-general were 
developed afterwards. ‘The rapidity with which the Jacobite troops 
rallied at Dublin within a week after the defeat at the Boyne, at 
once surprised and annoyed Tyrconnell and St. Ausan. The latter 
seeing in this sudden rally a bar to his return to his native land, at 
least without the charge of cowardice ; the other fearing for his credit, 
when he so lately assured James and Lewis that the cause of the 
former, and the troops of the latter, were utterly destroyed. 
Tyrconnell, however, was not to be out-mancuvred as yet; he sent 
his wife and his wealth into France, instructed to lament the 
destruction of the royal cause ; encouraged the longings of the French 
captains after their homes; and whilst he prevented Lewis from 
receiving true accounts from Ireland, he persuaded the Irish that it 
was useless to expect any assistance from the French monarch. To 
the remonstrance of the council of Limerick, and their wish to send 
some of their own body to represent to Lewis the real state of the 
royal cause, and the determination of the Irish to hold out, Tyr- 
connell returned a stern denial; and whilst he endeavoured to dis- 
courage the garrison of Limerick, by the false report of St. Ausan 
that the fortifications were defenceless, he laboured to corrupt the 
Irish leaders, and to convert them by fears and promises to the party 
of the Prince of Orange. 


“ William,” says Colonel O’Kelly, “ made no great haste to Limerick, to 
give Tyrconnell the more time for compassing his design to bring the 
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Cyprians ‘to ‘a general condescension for a treaty. But when he found 
matters well disposed, most of the prime commanders being emer ¢ gained, 
he advanced near the town. Whereupon Sarsfield being sent for and arrivi g 
at Limerick, was much surprised to find such a change in the genera 

officers, who however durst not act any thing contrary to the sentiment of 
the tribunes who headed the legions, who were for the most part of Sars- 
field's resolution to continue the war. So that upon his arrival the defence 
of Limerick was resolved upon, and all the infantry ordered to man the 
place, excepting three legions appointed to guard some fords on the 
Shannon, the men at arms and light horse encamping near the city on the 
Connaught side.”*—Mac. Excid. pp. 45, 46. 


William had no sooner arrived with his army, than Tyrconnell 

marched off the guards of the fords of the Shannon, and left the 
passage to the Connaught side of the river open, and immediately 
that the English horse appeared across the river, although they 
retired the same day, the captain-general and his inseparable 
St. Ausan drew off the horse that very night, without a shadow of 
resistance. Limerick, however, held out in despite of William’s 
attacks and the treachery of Tyrconnell; and when the captain- 
general learnt that the excesses of the French troops, which he 
permitted in hopes of disgusting the Irish with their allies, had 
instead knit them together in a firm bond of resistance to his autho- 
rity and of loyalty to James, 
“he now convoked all the general officers at Galway, and produced to 
them (but it was under the seal of secrecy) a letter from James, containing 
his orders to such of the army as were willing to repair to him, to take this 
opportunity of the French fleet that then rid in that harbour, dispensing the 
rest from their oath of fidelity, and giving them free liberty to submit to 
William and make the best conditions they could for themselves.”—Mac. 
Excid. p. 49. 

The offer was met by Sarsfield, and the rest of the loyal generals, 
with a loud outcry, that false accounts had been given to the king, 
and that had he known how matters really were, he would rather 
have had them endure on to the last, and follow up their successes, 
than retire from the island ; some few among the officers were willing 
to depart in the fleet, but against so bold a protest; accompanied 
with a threat of sending over those who should give a true account 
to the king, Tyrconnell withdrew his letter; and as soon as 
Limerick was freed from the pressure of the besieging army, and an 
opportunity opened for a bold attack on the disheartened English, 
he determined to embarrass matters by leaving the country, and 
committing the rule to the Duke of Berwick, and certain men, whose 
interest it was to ensure the success of the English, as they had pur- 
chased from the grantees of Cromwell the lands of the Irish, which 
the late act of James had restored to their original possessors, With- 
out endeavouring further to unravel the viceroy’s reason for leaving 
Treland at the moment of returning success, we must extract his 





* We have dropped the Greek names and titles, and shall do so in all future 
extracts, 
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conduct to his confederate and sworn friend, St. Ausan, on his arrival 
in France. ' 


“ Upon the arrival of the inseparable friends Tyrconnell and St. Ausan in 
the kingdom of France, the former received letters from his correspondents 
at court, whereby he understood that it was to no purpose to hope he might 
Jay the blame of past miscarriages on the nation of Ireland, who by their 
gallant defence of Limerick acquired such reputation in the French court, 
that he must not think of justifying himself withal, and that no other 
was now left but to impute all the fault to St. Ausan, and’ his French 
troops. Tyrconnell having received this advice on the road, feigns himself 
indisposed, and altogether unable to continue his journey; but he earnestl 
pressed St. Ausan to hasten before him to court, and tell the story whic 
was formerly concerted between them; that when he came up he would 
confirm it, and so after many reciprocal endearments and protestation of 
inviolable friendship, they parted. Deluded St. Ausan, making all speed 
to give both kings an account of the present condition of leslend (as it was 
formerly agreed upon by the two friends), told that it was a lost country 
not to a retrieved ; that the nation for the most part readily submitted to 
the Prince of Orange, to which they readily inclined; that those few who 
held out and defended Limerick were influenced by Tyrconnell, who was 
the life of the cause, he alone having hitherto preserved the cause of James 
in Ireland; so that St. Ausan omitted nothing that could be said in com- 
mendation of his friend's conduct and courage, not doubting when Tyr- 
connell came to tell his story, but he would give the like character of him. 
But here the Irish outwitted, or rather betrayed the French courtier ; for 
Tyrconnell no sooner arrived than he told both kings that, though the 
affairs of Ireland were desperate, yet something more might be done for 
the interest of their majesties, if the French troops could be persuaded to 
stay at Limerick, or indeed to act any thing for the service of James or the 
interest of Lewis. Poor St. Ausan was thunderstruck at this unkind return 
from his dear friend, but it was not now in his power to gainsay the first 
account he solemnly gave of Tyrconnell’s bravery; and Lewis was 80 
much dissatisfied with his conduct in Ireland, that had not the earnest 
interposition of James and the entreaties of Queen Mary prevented it, his 
apartment would be certainly prepared in that dungeon, where he had it 
formerly, for his presumption to pretend to a great lady of the royal 
blood.” — Mac. Excid, p. 54, 55. 


No form of government could have been devised more completely 
suited to the plans of Tyrconnell thari that to which he entrusted 
the command on his departure from Ireland. The council of officers 
quarrelled with Sarsfield, and Sarsfield with the officers; the new 
interest men, as the holders of the Cromwell forfeitures were called, 
fell out with the original owners. of the lands, and that large party, 
who considered a council of government illegal; whilst the Duke of 
Berwick, by blowing hot and cold, and siding alternately with both 
parties, contrived to make a great show of business and moderation, 
and effectually to do nothing, except hinder the projects of the 
party, who really desired to regain the crown forJames. The refusal of 
Lewis to grant any further efficient succour to the Irish, renders it. pro- 
bable that, notwithstanding the precautions of James and his advisers, 
he was aware of the plan of giving up Ireland, though at the same 
time he had sufficient trust in the patriot party in the island to send 
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them St. Ruth to lead their forces, with a promise of assistance 
should that general judge such necessary for success. 

Terrible was the state of Ireland, according to Colonel Kelly, at 
this time. The Duke of Berwick cared more for his pleasures than 
the conduct of his troops; Sarsfield issued order after order, each 
successive one contradicting the former, and more assisted the con- 
fusion by interfering in civil matters ; whilst the storekeepers, under 
the plea of providing for the king’s troops, backed by the forces, 
ransacked every man’s house, without exception, pillaged the people 
and the prince at the same time, converted most of the stores to their 
own profit, and allowed no man not only to be secure of, but even 
to pretend to any property. The greatest grievance, however, was 
the copper money issued some time before by James, at a fictitious 
value, under the promise of redeeming it at some future time. At 
first the credit of the cause kept up the credit of the coin, and, except 
among the Williamites, the copper money of James circulated at 
nearly its original value; the great want of money in the island pre- 
disposing the people to accept freely the luxury of a circulating 
medium, though of a debased value. As soon as the amount of the 
coinage increased to such an extent, that the foreign merchants 
refused to accept it in payment, except at a great discount, the people 
of the country were obliged to follow their example, and to cause a 
decline in its value, which the rejection of it by the French troops, 
andthe manner in which it was undervalued at court, finally completed. 
At last it fell to a twentieth of its original value. 

** But the oppression the poor merchants lay under in the cities of 
Limerick and Galway was most insufferable. A factor who had his goods 
ready to be shipped on board a vessel hired for that purpose, must have the 
affliction to behold his warehouse broken open, and all the intended freight 
snatched from him in a moment; for which he had the value given him in 
copper, according to the king’s rate (or perhaps a ticket for it), which would 
not yield him the price of a shoe-buckle in a foreign country.”—Mac. 
Excid. pp. 69, 70. 


With such treatment as this, it wanted neither the deliberate trea- 
chery of Tyrconnell, the foolish councils of James, or the voluntary 
weakness and carelessness of Maxwell, to ensure the conquest of the 
country to the Prince of Orange. The bravery of St. Ruth and 
Sarsfield could not compensate for the want of money, provisions, 
and ammunition; nor their bold councils weigh against the constant 
method pursued by the viceroy and his friends, of encouraging de- 
fection, and casting cold water on devoted loyalty. O’Kelly states 
that Maxwell, the governor of Athlone, refused to supply ammu- 
nition to his soldiers on the morning of the attack, ordered them to lie 
down and rest, as there would be no attack until night, and dismissed 
many of them from their posts; and when the enemy entered the 
breach, he boldly met the first man, with the question, “Do you 
know me ?” and obtained quarter, whilst all the rest were put to the 
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sword. If these assertions are true, and the bold manner in which 
they are put forward by the colonel would go far to support their 
claim to truth, Maxwell did his best to carry out into practice the 
scheme of James for ceding Ireland to the Prince of Orange. We 
cannot follow the colonel through all the plots and failures, during 
the last moments of the resistance to the English, but must content 
a with an extract of O’Kelly’s character of the Viceroy Tyr- 
connell :— 


“‘ He was the eighth son of a private gentleman, who made his fortune 
by practising the law; about the eighteenth year of his age he followed the 
war in the reign of Charles the First, and some years afterwards was made 
standard bearer to his own nephew, an eminent commander in the Irish 
army. When Oliver Cromwell conquered Ireland he went with the rest 
into Spain, and thence to the Netherlands, where, by means of his brother, 
a religious man, and afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, he was presented to 
James, who received him into his service, and made him one of his bed- 
chamber. When the royal family was restored, he lived with his master 
at court, and by his favour and his own industry he acquired a considerable 
estate in Ireland. As soon as King James came to succeed his brother 
Charles on the throne, he made him a peer of Ireland, and lieutenant- 
general of the army there, which was at that time composed of protestants ; 
but Tyrconnell shifted them by degrees, placing Irish officers and soldiers 
in their places, whereby he became the darling of the nation. In a little 
time after he was made viceroy, and then began to change his principles, 
and was observed to be less kind to his countrymen, whom no man under- 
valued more, once he had got all the power into his own hands. This 
change was partly attributed to the avarice of his wife, an Englishwoman 
by birth, and partly to the advice of those whom he chiefly consulted in 
the management of affairs, and who were unhappily of the new interest. 
After King William’s invasion, when James came into Ireland, he made 
him captain-general of the Irish, advanced him to the highest dignities 
that a subject could be capable of, and gave him an estate fit for a prince. 
After the battle of the Boyne he longed for nothing more than the laying 
down of arms, which he held necessary for preserving the English interest’ 
in Ireland, and upon that account he was certainly no friend to the ancient 
Irish. He was a man of stately presence, bold and resolute, of greater 
courage than conduct, naturally proud and passionate, of moderate parts, 
but of an unbounded ambition. In his private friendships he was observed 
to be inconstant, and (as some did not spare to accuse him) even to those 
by whose assistance he gained his point, when he once obtained his own 
ends.”—Mac. Excid. pp. 97—99. 


With this extract we conclude our notice of this contribution to 
history, the most valuable—but a poor compliment—of the pro- 
ductions of the Camden Society. 
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Select Treatises of St. Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria, in 
Controversy with the Arians: translated, with Notes and Indices: 
being part of Vol. VIII. of A Library of the Fathers of the Holy 
Catholic Church, anterior to the Division of the East and West. 
Translated by Members of the English Church. Oxford: J. H. 
Parker. London: Rivingtons. 8vo. Pp. 280. 


“‘ SERPENTIS astutia ponitur in exemplum,” says St. Jerome, in his 
Commentary on Matt. x. 16, “ quia toto corpore occultat caput, et 
illud, in quo vita est, protegit: ita et nos, toto periculo corporis, 
caput nostrum, qui Christus est, custodiamus.”—The serpent is set 
before us as an example of the subtlety which we ought to imitate, 
because he conceals fis head with his whole body, and so protects 
that part wherein is life: and so should we, with whatever hazard to 
the body, guard our head, which is Christ. A comment this at 
which many persons may be disposed to laugh, as a strange applica- 
tion of a doubtful fact in the habits of the serpent ; and which others 
may hesitate to admit as the real explication of this particular text, 
which, perhaps, has no prominent reference to that especial exercise 
of christian prudence, the commendation of which is extracted from 
it by St. Jerome: but whatever some may think of that Father's 
exposition of this text in particular, it does at least inculcate a 
duty again and again commanded in other parts of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and indicate a self-devoted, manly, uncompromising habit of 
thought and feeling, which cannot be absent from the highest 
development of christian character, and which characterised St. 
Jerome himself, and the age in which he lived; calling not for the smile 
of the supercilious self-complacency of a shallower, or at least less 
devoted age, but for admiration and deep confidence. 

But St. Jerome will not escape with the blame of childish exposi- 
tion only. The very doctrine, which he thus deduces from the words 
of our blessed Lord, will excite a feeling of distaste and suspicion, in 
an age of indifference to positive dogmatic theology, when it is 
remembered what he, and others like-minded with him, mean by 
guarding Christ. It is impossible to enter at all into the spirit of 
their works without perceiving that they meant something more by 
such expressions than the cultivation of certain frames of mind in the 
individual Christian—which is the meaning such words would have 
in the lips of many fashionable theologians of the present day. 
Holding the head was, with them, maintaining the faith, guarding 
the doctrines of Christianity, contending for the faith once delivered to 
the saints ; and not only (although it certainly included the latter also) 
feeling and acting upon true doctrines, as axioms of practical religion, 
and sources of inward strength and comfort. With them the truth 
was sacred, not as felt by them only, but as, in itself, the voice of God: 
not tn its application alone, but in itself: not as occasional (or 
economical) and accidental, but as necessary and eternal. They 
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could not understand a careless reception of the truth, or a temper 
that ranked those who contended for the faith once delivered to the 
saints with needless disturbers of the peace of the Church. They 
could not understand the concession so often made in the present 
day to heretics—that their.holy life sufficiently atones for their 
error ; nor separate, for so many purposes as we now separate, between 
a man’s faith and his moral character. Eternal truth did not seem 
to them at all more within the province of man’s dispensing power 
than eternal justice, or any one of the ten commandments. They 
knew no more to acquit the blasphemer of the divinity of Christ, than 
to exculpate the murderer or the adulterer. And all this, because 
they looked on truth as something without and above themselves ; 
something emanating from God, and therefore binding upon man; 
something fixed and definite—their own, yet not their own; their 
own to live upon, through a kind of sacramental efficacy, not their 
own to desert or to betray. 

This is the secret of the grand struggle against the errors of Arius, 
with those arising out of them, whether directly or by consequence, 
in which the whole of Christendom was engaged in the fourth cen- 
tury, when the rule of St. Jerome, That at every peril of the body 
we should guard the truth, was so nobly exemplified by a band of 
confessors, scarcely less honoured than the martyrs who had before 
shed their blood in the controversy with heathenism. In this con- 
test, St. Athanasius himself, whose polemical works are now given to 
the public, took a prominent part; and his works are by far the 
fullest and best authorities for the character and course of the contro- 
versy, while his life fully exemplifies the results, on himself and 
others, of an uncompromising adherence to the truth, on the principles 
above stated. Upon every other principle, not only was Athanasius 
a fanatic, but catholic Christendom was gone mad. All contended 
strenuously, many suffered, some actually died, for the truth ; and 
that when the questions in debate were so subtle that, though a 
simple christian faith was then, as ever, sufficient to discern them 
practically, and to hold them without wavering,* yet the nicest defi- 
nitions were required for their logical distinction. A simple, dove- 
like simplicity might arm the true Christian sufficiently, but all the 
acuteness of the serpent was necessary to refute the heretic. A single 

ge will show how cunningly the impugners of the truth shifted 
their ground, and how well they earned the name of chameleons. 

““ When the Bishops said that the Word must be described as the true 
power and image of the Father, like to the Father in all things, and unvary- 
ing, and as unalterable, and as always, and as in Him without division (for 


never was the Word not, but He was always, existing meters ee A with 
the Father, as the radiance of light); the party of Eusebius endured indeed, 





* At the Nicene Council, a philosopher, who had come prepared to maintain the 
doctrine of Arius, was convinced, not by the reasonings, but by the strenuous, 
unwavering assurance of confession of a simple and obscure Christian. Such inci- 
dents are valuable, not as isolated facts, but as types of a genus. 
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as not daring to contradict, being put to shame by the arguments which 
were urged against them ; but withal they were caught whispering to each 
other, and winking with their eyes, that ‘like,’ and ‘ always,’ and ‘ power,’ 
and ‘in Him,’ were, as before, common to us and the Jews, and thatit was 
no difficulty to agree to them. As to ‘ like,’ they said that it is written of 
us, ‘ Manis the image and glory of God :’ ‘ always ’—that it was written, 
‘ For we which live are alway :’ ‘in Him ’—‘ In Him we live, and move, and 
have our being :’ ‘ unalterable,’ that it is written, ‘ Nothing shall separate us 
from the love of Christ:’ as to ‘ power,’—that the caterpillar and the locust 
are called ‘ power,’ and ‘ great power,’ and that it is often said of the people, 
for instance, ‘ All the power of the Lord came out of the land of Egypt:’ 
and others are heavenly powers; for Scripture says, ‘The Lord of power 
is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.’ Indeed, Asterius, by title the 
Sophist, had said the like in writing, having taken it from them; and before 
him Arius having taken it also, as has been said. But the Bishops, dis- 
cerning in this too their simulation, and whereas it is written, ‘ Deceit is in 
the heart of the irreligious that imagine evil,’ were again compelled, on their 
part, to concentrate the sense of the Scriptures, and to re-say and re-write 
what they had said before, more distinctly still, namely, that the Son is 
‘one in substance’ with the Father; by way of signifying that the Son was 
from the Father, and not merely like, but is the same in likeness, and of 
showing ‘that the Sun’s likeness and unalterableness was different from such 
copy of the same as is ascribed to us, which we acquire from virtue, on the 
ground of observance of the commandments.” —Pp. 34, 35. 


It must not be thought, however, that these doctrines were unim- 
portant, just because they were difficult to define, so as to elude the 
sophistries of the heretic ; or because a single word, perhaps, became 
the symbol of orthodoxy. Those who really care not for truth sneer 
at the Arian controversy as a quarrel about a letter, just because the 
orthodox confessed that the Son was éuoobctog, of the same sub- 
stance, while the heretics admitted him only to be éuorodcroc, of a 
like substance, with the Father: but herein is concerned the very 
essential godhead of our blessed Lord. If the Arian was right, the 
Catholic worshipped an idol; and that with a direct ascription of 
Divine praise. Well might the worshipper of Christ contend, where 
the truth was so essential as this to the very object of his worship! 

Through what personal sufferings, and by what self-sacrifice, such 
truths were to be maintained, the most rapid summary of the eventful 
life of St. Athanasius will be sufficient to show. At the Council of Nice 
he was actively engaged, though as yet but a deacon, in the defence of 
the truth ; and though too obscure in station to invite the immediate 
attacks of the Arians, he yet sowed the seeds of an ever-growing 
reputation in the Church, and of malice from the opponents of the 
faith, of which he was to reap an abundant harvest. Accordingly, he 
was no sooner advanced to the chair of Alexandria, than the Arians 
laboured to make his name obnoxious at court ; and though he more 
than once fully satisfied the emperor, yet malice still pursued him, and 
at length not without effect. He was formally arraigned before a 
council assembled at Tyre, of the most scandalous offences, of which 
it is almost absurd to believe that any christian bishop could have 
been guilty, so much did malice overstep the bounds of common 
sense, as well as of justice, in his accusation. 
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Violence, oppression, the perpetration of the last indignities on a 
woman vowed to virginity, and even murder itself, were laid to his 
charge ; but the malice of his enemies in every case turned to their 
own shame. Besides these acts of gross immorality, he was accused of 
magic, and of sacrilege, and of procuring himself to be ordained bishop 
by unlawful means. Lest the number of charges and their heinousness 
should leave a suspicion that there must have been something flagrant 
in his demeanour, it may be well to note the kind of confutation 
which they received. Athanasius had been accused of murdering 
one Arsenius, and of cutting off his hand, and preserving it for 
magical purposes. Arsenius was brought before the council alive, 
with both hands, and confessed himself an accomplice in the plot. 
Again, he was accused of violent intrusion into the chancel of a 
church, and of desecrating the altar, and breaking the chalice ; when, 
on inquiry, it turned out that there was no church at all in the place, 
and the pretended priest who witnessed against him was proved to 
be bribed by the Arian party. Still the popular indignation excited 
in the city of Tyre against the firm supporter of catholic truth, by 
the members of this righteous council, was so great, that the civil 
magistrates were sometimes obliged to rescue him from violence ; 
and at length he withdrew, leaving his impartial judges to pronounce 
him guilty, and to depose him from his bishopric. His real offence 
being a firm adherence to catholic truth, he was indeed as guilty as 
his best friends could desire. 

Athanasius made his appeal in person to the justice of the emperor ; 
but when he had obtained permission to summon his late accusers to 
substantiate their charges against him, he was met with an accusation 
even more strange, if possible, than all the rest; viz. that he had 
threatened to stop the fleet that yearly sailed from Alexandria to 
Constantinople with corn! It is generally supposed that Constantine 
rather desired peace and the safety of the persecuted ap than 
justice on the person of a convicted traitor, when he banished 
Seu, on this monstrous charge, to Triers, in the Belgian 

aul. 
In his banishment, Athanasius was treated with far more respect 
and kindness than in his own province ; and after a residence of little 
more than eighteen months within the jurisdiction of the younger 
Constantine, by whom he had been affectionately received, he was 
sent back to his diocese. 

Constantine was dead, and Constantius had succeeded to the 
purple. The Arian faction had early obtained the ear of the new 
emperor. Accordingly, the return of Athanasius was not to the 
peace and honour of a christian bishop, but to the slanders and 
factions of an excited and hostile court. As is always the case when 
subjects that ought to be reverently handled have been discussed for 
victory, and not for truth, theological disputes had become common 
even among women and artizans; the mysteries of the faith were 
discussed by eunuchs and parasites, and the corners of the streets 
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became schools of theological disputation. It is not to be wondered 
at, that in such a state of things the worse came to be thought the 
better reason, and that true faith retired within the ranks of a chosen 
few, who could believe and be holy in silence. We have not time to 
pursue the enemies of St. Athanasius through the artifices by which 
they again procured his condemnation at a council held at Antioch. 
His see was filled with one Gregory of Cappadocia, and Athanasius 
himself retired to Rome, where he was honourably entertained by 
Julius, the bishop of that city; and, a second time a fugitive for the 
faith, was a second time received by strangers with the honours refused 
him at home. 

Again Athanasius was restored, being fully acquitted by the Council 
of Sardica; and again he fell into disgrace with the court, for 
refusing the use of a church in his city to the Arian party, and for 
celebrating divine worship in a church not yet dedicated, without 
leave of the emperor; the one surely a venial offence, and the 
other an imperative duty. At length popular violence again broke 
out against him, and being abetted, instead of repressed, by the 
governor of the province, a sudden scene of violence and blood- 
shed ensued. On the night of the 25th of February, 356, when 
Athanasius and a Jarge number of his flock were engaged in church, 
in the solemn offices of devotion, Tyrianus, the governor, with 5,000 
soldiers, and a rabble of Arians, broke into the church, and began to 
slaughter the appalled worshippers. ‘The scene was characteristic as 
well of the holy principles of the true Christians, as of the violence of 
religious faction. Without rising from his seat, Athanasius com- 
manded the deacon to give out the 136th Psalm; and in the 
midst of the slaughter was heard the solemn ascription of praise to 
God, “ His mercy endureth for ever ;” a noble exemplication of the 
words of the psalmist in another place, “ Why boastest thou thy- 
self, thou tyrant, that thow canst do mischief, whereas the goodness of 
God continueth yet daily ?” The object of the tumult was to destroy 
or secure Athanasius himself, but he escaped, as it were, by miracle ; 
for, refusing to desert his flock, or to leave his church while any were 
in danger, he dismissed the people, bidding them escape as they 
could ; and, when all the rest were gone, he was at last rather forced 
- away, than persuaded to go, with the crowd of monks and clergy as 
they left the choir. The Arian mob found themselves in possession 
of a church profaned with blood and the bodies of the dead, but 
their intended victim was out of their reach, and soon retired to the 
wilderness. 

Julian succeeding Constantine, recalled the banished bishops ; 
and Athanasius among the rest returned, but he was again banished 
shortly before the death of Julian, his crime being, as before, his 
earnest adherence to the true faith ; but the pretence of his enemies, 
in their advices to the emperor, being the success with which he 
preached Christianity to the Gentile population of his city. 

Under Jovian, Athanasius had peace, but Valens threw all the 
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weight of the imperial authority into the Arian scale. Athanasius 
was again banished, but at the earnest supplications of his people, he 
was restored to them again, and he died at last, full of years and 
peace (a. D. 871) in quiet possession of his sce. 

The object of this most imperfect sketch has been, not to detail the 
steps of the controversy in which St. Athanasius bore so honourable 
a part, but to show the extent to which the Christians of that age 
were sometimes called upon to sacrifice every thing of their own, life 
itself even, that they might hold the truth: the truth, not as opposed 
to professed heathenism only, but as opposed to error, the most 
subtle and refined, in those who still called themselves Christians. 

But is it really true that is was for the catholic faith that 
Athanasius thus suffered? Andis it possible that any men, whoever 
they might be, and in times of whatever license or darkness, would be 
found to pursue with a hatred so rancorous, and to accuse with such 
effrontery of falsehood, a person who had offended them only by 
maintaining what they held to be false? Was there no truth at all 
in their varied charges ? or was there not at any rate a semblance of 
excuse in some strange irregularities or imprudencies of the patriarch, 
so often accused, condemned, and hunted from his episcopal throne ? 
We are constrained to say, that there is no trace of any foundation 
for their malice, but his unswerving orthodoxy; and no foundation at 
all for any of these charges. Their conduct, and indeed the whole 
polemical history of the Arians, is a mystery: malignity so much 
beyond the usual malignity of men does it seem to have engendered ; 
and in darkness so much more palpable than any ordinary obscuration 
of reason does it seem to have shrouded men’s minds. 

- Is it then void of instruction for after ages, on account of its 
remoteness from all ordinary occurrences? No, truly: for the 
difference is rather in degree than in kind; and every controversy 
which has deeply moved the Church has furnished examples similar. 
though less intense in their character. It was the development of 
the grand principles of heresy on the one hand, and on the other, 
of championship for the faith. It was the mystery of iniquity, in 
one of its manifestations, met by the sternness of uncompromising 
fidelity in proportionate vigour of exercise. In the two perse- 
cutions the mystery of iniquity was manifested in the form of a 
destroying demon; and it was met by the power of endurance 
given from on high in proportionate and most wonderful measure; 
and then that conflict was past. Other forms the mystery of 
iniquity has taken, and will take ;—Juxury, license of opinion,* 
open infidelity, dissolution of civil and religious bonds, and it may 
be, many more; and in every such manifestation the mystery of 
iniquity is met by the grace of God working in those holy men of 
heart who are the salt of the Church, as the Church is the salt of the 





* Such as is indicated, in the present day, by the cry for the right of private 
judgment. 
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earth, and directing them with a power and energy proportioned to 
the need; and always the truth has prevailed, because greater is He 
that is in us, than he that is in the world. 

Thus much have we thought it right to say, to point out the great 
interest of the materials of a history of an era, which may be 
called the age of controversy. The lessons that those times will 
convey to our own, if only we will learn them, are very numerous and 
important ; but one only we shall just now touch upon. 

There is, as we began by observing, something perfectly alien 

from the steady confidence in the truth exemplified in the Arian 
controversy, and in all others at the same period, in the liberalism, 
the indecision, the reluctance to speak dogmatically, of the present 
generation of churchmen: and the issue of controversies then, with 
the comparatively indecisive victories which truth seems to achieve 
now, may teach us that we are in some respect inferior to our fathers, 
and perhaps suggest a question whether it is not in that very respect. 
When did they ever shrink from a high and uncompromising assertion 
of doctrinal truth ? When did they retreat from the consequences 
of absolute and dogmatic assertion of what the Church taught? 
When did they hesitate to declare in plain terms that the heretics 
were wrong; not, indeed, avoiding proof, but proving it as with 
authority, and as from higher sources than would admit it to be doubted, 
even antecedently to proof? When did they ever take low grounds 
of argument, as if they were afraid of being driven from their post 
by the weakness of their own cause, or the skill of the enemy ? 
Where is there even the slightest appearance of their meeting the 
opponent of catholic truth with a sense of equality? They began 
with confidence, and did not work themselves up to it, while they 
contended with gainsayers. They themselves stood on an unassailable 
rock, and cast down their weighty words from a commanding 
eminence. They were first confident themselves, and then knowing 
that their confidence was not misplaced, they laboured rather to con- 
vict and reprove others, than simply to persuade them. ‘To suffer 
they were strong, whether in reputation, or in person, or in pro- 
sperity ; but they knew not how to yield one iota of truth. And all 
this was bound up in them with the conviction that this was to hold 
the head. The doctrine was Christ; the cause was the cause of 
Christ ; they contended as members of Christ; they suffered with 
Christ ; Christ was in them to give them strength for the battle, and 
to assert the victory as his own. This was their feeling ; and thus the 
very act of controversy was converted into an act of faith :—as much 
so as the repetition of the creed, when it had been already sanctioned 
by the decrees of a council. 

But all this does not suit the temper of the present day. We 
argue for ascertained truth, as if we were only supporting an opinion : 
we maintain the doctrines of the Church, as if it were at least possible 
that dissenters might be right: we even leave our high vantage 
ground, and affect a fellowship with them, in terms which are intended 
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to avow our respect for them, though in error, but would seem 
almost to intimate a little love for them because in error: they are 
“our dear dissenting brethren ;” or they are “fellow-labourers in 
Christ ;” or they are, “ our evangelical friends;” or they are “ the 
pious Christians of all sects and parties.” We meet them as dis- 
senters in (so called) religious meetings, of which the very object is to 
preach Christ, as Missionary and Bible Societies ; and so, instead of 
guarding the Head, we actually betray Him to the mistakes, if not 
the malice, of those who deny Him, or have forsaken Him. Who 
can wonder that, when we seem so very little in earnest, the issue too 
often is as if we contended for that about which it is not worth while 
to be in earnest ? 

But we not only hesitate to call our opponents wrong, and to act 
upon the assurance that they are so; we even shrink from too bold 
an assertion that we are ourselves right, because the inference is that 
others err: and we must judge no man, forsooth, in matters of 
opinion; and all religious dogmatism is a breach of the liberty of 
conscience, and of the right of private judgment. Religion, which 
is the very region of faith, the highest assurance, is just that in which 
we are to be no longer sure. We may be sure of a fact on meagre 
evidence, and we may act on our assurance ; we may be sure ofa mathe- 
matical theorem on the dictum of a master, and use it as infallibly 
proved; we may be sure of a moral rule, and avoid,or even punish, men 
for deserting it; but of eternal truth we are not to be sure: nay, it is to 
be doubted whether we are to be sure of any of the others, if those 
who err in them can contrive so to mix up religion in their preten- 
sions as to plead conscience for their error. Certainly, if a man 

leads religion for the breach of a positive law, we must deal with 
iim, not as if his offence was thereby increased, but as if it privileged 
him to escape altogether from human judgment and human opinion. 
Such at least seems to be the judgment of the present day. 

If we are right in our estimate of the liberalism of the present 
generation, and in the judgment which we venture to pronounce on 
its probable effects, and on its moral and religious obliquity, it is 
clear that no more valuable present could just now be made to 
Anglican Churchmen than a translation of the ‘polemical pieces of 
St. Athanasius, in whom an opposite spirit was so strongly exempli- 
fied. The work before us being in itself so opportune, it is almost 
impertinent in us to speak in piaise of its execution. ‘Those who 
take it up with a suspicion that it is the work of the deeply-learned 
author of the History of the Arians in the fourth century, and who 
feel their conviction ripening into certainty as they proceed, will 
know that nothing more can be necessary to inspire the fullest con- 
fidence in the learning and fidelity of the work.. Few men are at 
all capable of giving a translation of pieces of polemical theology, 
and certainly none is so capable of handling the particular works in 
question as he into whose hands they have fallen. His minute 
acquaintance with the technical language of the divines of the fourth 
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century, and the precision with which he is able to render them into the 
language, also technical in some degree, of our own age, together 
with his perfect mastery of the history of those times, so far as it is 
determined, are all abundantly manifested in these translations ; and 
the notes convey an additional store of information for which the 
most learned will be thankful. 

The truth, we say, has been victorious, not as if it had utterly 
crushed the great serpent, in all or any of his hydra heads; but as 
having overcome in a fearful struggle, in which one or other of the 
various forms of iniquity has been permitted to assume a develop- 
ment, and to exercise an influence, not merely horrible and vast, not 
merely preternatural and astonishing, but something deeper than this— 
mysterious and Satanic. It is this fearful development of iniquity, 
which renders it a recurring type at the least of Antichrist, if it be 
not the effect of a very impersonation of that dread power, which 
calls for, and has ever obtained, the interference of the grace of God 
in like miraculous, or at least extraordinary measure. It is as if it 
were another act, in successive ages consummated, of the great 
conflict between Christ and Antichrist. But still the monster, 
struggling beneath the weight that is cast upon him, and writhing 
from his deadly wound, defiles the earth continually with his hated 
offspring. ‘ They hatch cockatrice’ eggs, and weave the spiders’ 
web: he that eateth of their eggs dieth, and that which is crushed 
breaketh out into a viper,”* saith the prophet, in words which for- 
cibly express the swarms of vices and errors which still remain, a 
curse upon the Church, even after their great parent and prototype 
has been overcome. So, for instance, with the Church universal: the 
Unitarian heresy was fearfully developed in Arius and his allies—it 
was defeated in the great struggle of which we have been speaking, 
and it stands branded with indelible signs of a God-denying blas- 
phemy ; yet to this day the cockatrice’ eggs that it then hatched in 
every nation under the sun, are continually breaking out into vipers. 
Again, in this our particular @&urch of England: the struggle, or 
at least one great struggle with Popery is past, but the web is 
woven daily, and some still fall a prey to the wiles of the subtle 
foe; the struggle with Puritanism, which, like that with Popery, 
has given us martyrs and confessors, seems to be past; but woe to 
those who harbour the cockatrice’ eggs which were dropped in too 
congenial a clime to perish. The proud heart of man still hatches the 
vipers of self-sufficiency, independency, and fanaticism. 

In another sense, too, we may declare the contest not past. We 
look, if we rightly interpret prophecy, for a time when the great 
mystery of iniquity shall be developed, when Antichrist in person 
shall be its moving principle, when a time of power shall be given 
perhaps to every form of horrible wickedness that has as yet 
astonished the Church, and all shall be developed at once. 
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But then for this great struggle, the mighty Potentate will invest 
himself with his own great power and majesty. He will gird his 
sword upon His thigh, while His right hand teacheth Him terrible 
things, and He Himself shall ride prosperously against all evil and 
the impersonation of evil, conquering and to conquer. Great as the 
former conflicts and victories have been, of this they have been but 
types and foreshadows. And herein, indeed, (that is, in its being a 
type, a shadow of the great conflict,) a part of the mystery of 
each great development of iniquity consists. They are as signs and 
precursors of the great tribulation; and, like the tail that glares 
before some comets, partake of the wonderful and portentous cha- 
racter of the meteor which they precede. 

We need not observe that the development of a God-denying 
heresy, as much as anything else that we can conceive, looks onwards 
to the great contest with Antichrist. Daily experience proves that 
heresy, in all its forms, is still to be contended against. So that, 
whether we measure its interest by its importance at this present 
moment, or by its near relation to the great conflict which yet 
awaits the Church, the history of the great manifestation of iniquity 
against which Christians had to contend in the days of St. Athanasius 
cannot be a matter of indifference. That was the time at which all 
the ‘subtlety, all the darkness, all the violence, all the blasphemy 
seems to have been most fully developed on the one side, and all the 
energies to oppose it with self-sacrifice and invincible constancy to 
have been summoned up against it on the other. The whole of 
Christendom was moved by one daring heresy:—emperors and 
Cesars were drawn into the vortex, with all their influence: the 
name of a champion on either side of a theological debate was a 
sound as stirring as that of a victorious general or another em- 
peror ; and every passion and every faculty was so entirely bent in one 
direction, that men loved and hated, approved or condemned, per- 
secuted or endured, as they were influenced by their adherence to 
catholic truth, or their adoption off recent heresy. 

Such seems to be the only account that can be given of the 
monstrous page of ecclesiastical history to which we have just 
been turning. It relates what is revolting, startling, wonderful ; for it 
relates the great and mysterious development of a mighty principle 
of evil, in its worst and most violent operations. It was the hour of 
the powers of darkness in that particular form, and their whole 
progress and influence is a portent to be gazed upon with wonder 
and dismay. 

That it should have been so, is to us difficult of comprehension ; 
but it is only in accordance with the analogy of God’s providence 
in other things) We wonder that truth is not made so clear and 
so inviting, that none can miss it or reject it: we wonder still more 
that it should be subjected to such rude assaults, that it must be 
retained even by suffering and death. But it is so with every 
blessing that man possesses. It is so with his life and health. All 
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are subject to disturbance, all must be purchased with labour, and 
preserved with care. The liability of the human frame to countless 
diseases, and the virulence of a fever, is the same thing with relation to 
health, that our proneness to error, and the deadliness of a particular 
heresy, is to truth. And if we are yet more puzzled to reconcile the 
more concentrated virulence of error at a particular time, with the 
fall of thousands upon thousands, this is but a moral pestilence, and 
is analogous with the plagues that have desolated nations, and per- 
haps the whole world, at the same time. The one we know to be 
consistent with the goodness and power of an all-wise Disposer of 
events; the other too we know cannot but be right, and reconcileable 
with his love, and justice, and power, even though we may not see 
exactly in what way. And yet one thing we can see, that thus 
faith is made victorious in conflict, so as to gain a crown ; for ‘‘ who- 
soever overcometh,” saith the Son of Man, “I will grant to sit with 
me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in His throne.”* 


Poems, chiefly of Early and Late Years. By W.Worvswortu. 
Moxon. 1842. 

The Pilgrim of Glencoe, and other Poems. By Tuomas CaMPBELL. 
Moxon. 1842. 

Poems. By Autrrev Tennyson. Moxon. 1842. 


‘ Poems from Eastern Sources: the Stedfast Prince, §c. By R. C. 
Trencn. Moxon. 1842. 
The Baptistery. By the Rev. T. Witt1ams, Author of “ The 
Cathedral.” Rivingtons. 1841. 
Poems. By the Rev. T. Wuytreueap, M.A. Rivingtons. 1842. 


The Progress of Religion: a Poem. By Sir A. EpmonsTone. 
Burns. 1842. 

Luther: a Poem. By the Rev. R. Montcomery, M.A.  Baisler. 
1842, 

Luther, or, Rome and the Reformation. Seeley & Burnside. 1841. 


Havine now parted company with Wordsworth and Campbell, 
we must betake ourselves to the rising generation of poets. Among 
them, Mr. Tennyson is pretty generally acknowledged to hold the 
foremost place. He has already been the subject of more criticism, 
favourable and unfavourable, than all the others put together ; and 
if his poetry has its bitter decriers, it cannot be denied that he stands 
alone among his contemporaries in respect of the fervent admirers he 
has raised up. This circumstance alone sufficiently exposes the tone 





* Rev. iii. 21. 
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of unmixed contempt which some have thought proper to adopt 
concerning him. Those who have even worshipped his genius, 
however excessive we may deem the homage which they render, are 
surely neither the least intelligent nor the worst educated of their 
time. It is not very likely, therefore, that they should be found 
perseveringly, and for years, delighted with absolute trash. And 
surely when Mr. Tennyson’s verses are read with a mind free from 
any undue prepossession against them, however faulty in some 
respects they may appear to us, we cannot but feel that we are in 
contact with a true afid original poet. None other could have sounded 
those rich and strange melodies — or combined those wondrous 
oriental splendours of “the golden time of good Haroun Al Ras- 
chid ”—or uttered that passionate and frantic cry over Oriana, pierced 
by the false, false arrow,—or brought before us the dreary desolation 
of “ Mariana in the moated grange.” 

On the earlier productions of Mr. Tennyson we need not dwell 
long at present. The reader will find the flower of them in the two 
volumes now before us, to which, as regards them, we have little to 
object beyond the one or two alterations he has made in them. On this 
subject we expressed our sentiments in our last. Mr. Tennyson’s 


alterations of his former poems are fewer in number than ; Mr. Words- 
worth’s, and having been made after a much shorter interval of time 
from their composition, are, in so far, less prejudicial. Still it has been 
long enough, as we think, to make our argument in the case of the 


former apply to this also—that after a while the original impulse 
cannot be reproduced—that the work has become nearly as objective 
to its author as to any one else, and that its parts have got to cohere 
too closely to be safely tampered with. Therefore, while we strongly 
deprecate anything like carelessness,—while we would preach even 
to the richest and highest genius the necessity of labouring after 
perfection in art,—we think the task of correcting and polishing ought 
to accompany the work in its progress, instead of being undertaken 
long after. These remarks, of course, will not apply to the simple 
removal of a fantastic disfigurement, like the “more lovelier” with 
which Mr. Tennyson thought proper at first to adorn his GEnone, 
from which we are glad now to see that beautiful poem purified. 
Neither would they have condemned some modification instead of 
the almost entire omission of the following passage in the Palace of 
Art, which, on its first appearance, was rather roughly handled, and 
which was certainly too startling an assemblage of names for the public 
gravity. 
“ There deephair’d Milton, like an angel tall, 
Stood limned, Shakspeare bland and mild, 
Grim Dante press’d his lips, and from the wall 
The bald blind Homer smiled. 
‘“« And in the sunpierced Oriel’s colour’d flame 
Immortal Michael Angelo 
Look’d down, bold Luther, largebrow’d Verulam, 
The king of those who know. 
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“‘ Cervantes, the bright face of Calderon, 
Robed David touching holy strings, 
The Halicarnassean, and alone, 
Alfred, the flower of kings. 


“ Isaiah with fierce Ezekiel, 
Swarth Moses by the Coptic sea, 
Plato, Petrarca, Livy, and Raphaél, 

And eastern Confutzee.” 


This, we have said, was rather too much, and was not inaptly com- 
pared to a well-known stanza in the Groves of Blarney. At the 
same time it was forgotten that a grouping of names, great in world 
history, as Mr. Carlyle would call them, suited the drift of the poem 
in the place where it occurred ; and that Mr. Tennyson’s, in spite 
of its absurdity here and there, was an imitation in parts by no means 
unhappy of a well-known passage in the end of the fourth book of 


the Inferno. 

But they do condemn such a change as the following, in virtue of 
which in the fine termination of one of the Spenserian stanzas in 
* the Lotos-eaters ;” the words, 


——“ far off, three mountaintops 
Three thundercloven thrones of oldest snow, 
Stood sunsetflush’d,” 


have become, 


— “ far off, three mountaintops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 
Stood sunsetflushed.” 


And in the same poem we cannot but regret the loss of these 
magnificent lines :— 


“« We have had ers x of motion, 
Weariness and wild alarm, 
Tossing on the tossing ocean, 
Where the tusked seahorse walloweth 
In a stripe of grassgreen calm, 
At noon tide beneath the lee; 
And the monstrous narwhale swalloweth 
His foamfountains in the sea. 
Long enough the winedark wave our weary bark did carry. 
This is lovelier and sweeter, 
Men of Ithaca, this is meeter, 
In the hollow rosy vale to tarry, 
Like a dreamy Lotos-eater, a delirious Lotos-eater ! 
We will eat the Lotos, sweet 
As the yellow honeycomb, 
In the valley some, and some 
On the ancient heights divine ; 
And no more roam, 
On the loud hoar foam, 
To the melancholy home 
At the limit of the brine, 
The little isle of Ithaca, beneath the day's decline. 
We'll lift no more the shatter'd oar, 
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No more unfurl the straining sail ; 
With the blissful Lotos-eaters pale 
We will abide in the golden vale 
Of the Lotos-land, till the Lotos fail ; 
We will not wander more. 
Hark! how sweet the horned ewes bleat 
On the solitary steeps, 
And the merry lizard leaps, 
_ And the foamwhite waters pour; 
And the dark pine weeps, 
And the lithe vine creeps, 
And the heavy melon sleeps 
On the level of the shore: 
Oh! islanders of Ithaca, we will not wander more. 
Surely, surely slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the ocean, and rowing with the oar. 
Oh! islanders of Ithaca, we will return no more ;— 


though we fully appreciate their splendid substitute, which ought to 
have been combined with, instead of supplanting, them. It runs as 


follows :— 
‘“*’We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 
Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge was seething free, 
Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains in the sea. 
Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 
In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclin’d, 
On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind. 
For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl’d 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curl’d 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world : 
Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands, 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying hands. 
But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning though the words are strong; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soi 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine, ax | oil; 
Till they perish and they suffer—some, ’tis whisper’d, down in hell 
Suffer endless anguish ; others in Elysian valleys dwell, 
Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 
Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind, and wave, and oar; 
Oh, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more.” 


On receiving so many new poems from Mr. Tennyson, we cannot 
but feel sure of a high gratification. The first question, however, 
that, occurs to us (such gratification being in itself a certainty) is 
this—has the author’s mind made progress? Are we yet any con- 
siderable way beyond the rich promise of the “ Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical ?” We have great pleasure, as far as our judgment goes, in 
answering this question, in one sense, in the affirmative. 

There is much positive progress. The poems in the second of 
the two volumes before us are unquestionably, we think, greater and 
finer performances than those in the first. Independently of the 
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greater depth and body of thought by which they are marked, we 
are glad to see the effervescence of Mr. Tennyson’s youthful style 
tamed down, his mannerisms nearly all disappeared, (especially one 
which we once feared was destined to grow upon him—a passion for 
compound words,) and to find him writing on the whole such 
genuine and vigorous English. 

Still we are unsatisfied. Though there is positive progress, there 
is not the amount we could have wished or expected. “ The Two 
Voices” may in itself be a finer poem than the “* Recollections of 
the Arabian Nights;” but the latter gave a promise of something 
better still,—a promise which yet remains to be kept by the poet. 
And Mr.'Tennyson has not yet become hwman enough for our 
cravings. We desiderate “the common growth of mother earth” 
in his stanzas. He is still too fantastic,—too removed from “familiar 
matters of to-day”—from the ordinary fountains of mirth and woe,— 
still too much a “ dweller in a baseless world of dream, that is not 
earth nor heaven.” There is much, we can assure him, in the 
alternative presented in our last quotation. The great poet dwells in 
heaven or earth, but never long out of the one or the other. He 
is of those, 

“who soar, but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 
If he quits for a long while our ordinary, our, homebred scenes, it is 
to be sublime, not to be fantastic. 

We cannot help suspecting that Mr. Tennyson’s mind has been 
led astray on this matter, not only by natural bias, but by a mistaken 
theory. At least, one that was in our judgment such had some pre- 
valence, if we mistake not, among his fervent admirers, and was ably 
propounded and advocated by one of them*—the most richly endowed 
with gifts natural and acquired—the noblest and the loveliest of spirits, 
but, alas for us! not destined to yield in this world the harvest of 
which his spring gave so wondrous a promise. 

The theory to which we allude is somewhat to this effect :—that 
to realize its aim, art should keep quite distinct from all that is 
not of itself—that poetry, therefore, as a branch of art, should admit 
nothing heterogeneous, such as persuasion to any particular line of 
belief or conduct, the inculcation of opinion, and so forth. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, it is but too easy to infer from this, that the 
poet should be a kind of being altogether distinct from his fellows, 
—that he should neither participate in their duties nor their cares,— 
that the strife of opinion should be to him but as the other sounds 
of the world around him, the rustling of the leaves, the stir of the 
wind, or the murmuring of streams,—that he should, as a poet, 
‘dwell apart, holding no form of creed, but contemplating all.” 





* Ina periodical entitled ‘*The Englishman’s Magazine,” which had a brief 
existence two years ago. The essay to which we allude was a review of the “ Poems 
chiefly Lyrical,” of which it has never been made a secret that the author was 
Arthur Henry Hallam. 
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From facts, this theory can, we think, get but scanty support. 
Few things are more remarkable than the extent to which the trans- 
cendant poets of the world have been, also, in a good sense, men of 
the world,—practical men, capable of ordinary business-like exertion 
of every sort,—stirred by domestic and public interests like others, 
and more than others, fireside men,—and patriots alive to duty, and 
ready for exertion in any way. We do not know too much of 
Homer, or whatever the name may stand for; but surely thus much, 
that it represents no fantastic dreamer or set of dreamers; we have 
no warrant in the Homeric poems for deadness to ordinary human 
interests. Neither have we in Shakespeare. When we turn to our 
great poet, we find ourselves in contact with one who had not exactly 
lived the life of an ascetic—who had been loose on the world and 
had got soiled perhaps with a few of its stains,—who probably found 
ample cause for penitence in his early retirement from the arena in 
which he won his immortality,*—but who never seems to have fancied 
that either he or any one else could be a privileged person, exempt 
from ordinary rules or obligations; one who doubtless had his 
wayward moods and strange fancies, but the roots of whose being 
were far from fantastic, but, on the contrary, energetic, human, and 
sympathizing, beyond the average degree. Pindar, Auschylus, So- 
phocles, Euripides, Dante, Milton, rightly or wrongly, were men in 
their whole course, warriors or statesmen, anything and everything 
except isolated from their fellows. Even the morbid Petrarch was a 
man of business, and an active and zealous patriot. Need we speak 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge ?—the former, one who has interested 
himself in everything vitally concerning his country and his species,— 
the latter, seemingly disabled, indeed, from action by some strange 
and sad disease of his temperament, but yet all a-glow with the 
feelings of an Englishman, a European, and a Christian. Surely it 
was because they were, in the first place, so genuinely, so deeply, and 
so pervadingly men, that all these were such surpassingly great poets. 
And it is precisely this deep fervent humanity that we miss in 
Mr. Tennyson. He brings visions of wondrous beauty before us, 
but all is icy cold. His subjects seem all equidistant from himself 
and from us, as if his Adelines and Lilians were no nearer or dearer 
than the Lotos-eaters or than St. Simeon Stylites. 

But let us examine more closely the theory of poetry to which we 
have alluded, and which we cannot help suspecting Mr. Tennyson 
has consciously adopted. That art is something distinct, und cannot 
be made directly subservient to purposes external to itself, we fully 
admit. The great end of most of the arts is the manifestation of 
ideal beauty, and all other ends can be subserved by them only 
indirectly ; their only legitimate moral must consist in their ultimate 





* What was the meaning of Shakespeare’s early retirement? We often please 
ourselves by imagining that it was for purposes of more decided penitence, and 
more consistent religion than, with all his religious feelings, he had found practicable 
in his theatrical occupations, 
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influence on the character. But a striking difference is to be noticed 
between poetry and the other arts, which the critics in question have 
overlooked. The aim of each of the others is to idealize some part 
of the world around. Thus, music idealizes sound; architecture 
inanimate, and sculpture animate, forms ; painting, forms and colours 
together. But what does poetry idealize? Properly speaking, 
nothing but human discourse ; though, as that is capable of describing 
external things, of bringing pictures before us, poetry, whose instru- 
ment it is, can perform in a measure the function of each of the other 
arts—more faintly and feebly in regard to each taken separately than 
its peculiar art, but, as being capable of uniting them all, with a 
greater range and more comprehensive scope. Thus, when we praise 
poetry,—when we say, What a beautiful passage !—we often refer to 
two things—first, and primarily, the passage itself; secondly, the 
images it presents to us. Thus: 
“ A violet by a mossy stone, 

Half-hidden from the eye; 

Fair as a star when only one 

Is shining in the sky.” 

We call this a beautiful stanza ; and we thereby mean mainly that 
it contains beautiful thoughts, beautifully expressed; but we also 
have our minds charmed with the beauty of a violet half hidden by a 
mossy stone, with the “ meek splendour” of a single star, with the 
loveliness of the maiden who is compared to these things. And the 
artist is often considered zromrne, or creative, because of his power of 
bringing such visions before us. But is not the following beautiful ? 

“ T travell’d among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea; 


Nor, England, did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 


“ "Tis past, that melancholy dream! 
Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time ; for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 

“ Among thy mountains did I feel } 
The joy of my desire; t 
And she I cherish’d turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 

“ Thy mornings show’d, thy nights conceal’d, g 
The bower where Lucy play’d; W 
And thine, too, is the Test green field, a 
That Lucy’s eyes survey’d.” 


Here we may say that the whole beauty is in the discourse ; that 
the poem is, as we have said all poetry is, an idealization of human 
utterance ; in this case the utterance of passionate and bereaved 
affection. Now, if this be so,—if poetry be the idealization of human 
speech, and no otherwise of external forms and objects than as speech 
has power to bring them vividly before us,—it is easy to see that, 
whereas the scope of other arts, such as sculpture and painting, can 
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be easily laid down, that of poetry is very indefinite, and that a 
criticism which narrows it to a certain range of subjects proceeds on 
afalse analogy. It is easy to see also, what brings us to the subject 
more directly before us, that, whereas sculpture and painting have 
no opinions to profess, no persuasions to urge, few direct duties of 
any sort, poetry is in a predicament altogether different. Call it a 
fine art as much as you will,—it is discourse ; it is utterance ; it is man 
speaking to man, man telling man his thoughts and feelings. Now, 
speech can never be long without having a direct moral character, 
without having aims in themselves foreign to art, without having a 
good deal to do that is not out of place in poetry, but that yet cannot 
easily be brought within a definition of it. And, therefore, while 
even the cultivators of the more simple arts are greatly'the better, as 
artists, for having many daily thoughts, feelings, and occupations 
similar to the rest of men, for the poet this is almost necessary. 

It would indeed be doing Mr. Tennyson great injustice to impute 
to him such an opinion, as that a poet, or any other artist, has a right 
as aman to wash his hands of ordinary duties and sympathies. So 
far is he from this, that he has written a noble poem to show the 
contrary. But we do not think he sees clearly how such duties and 
sympathies find their way into poetry. Undoubtedly it is natural 
for the poet to call up pictures, to revel amid visions of the 
beautiful, to surround himself with unreal images,—so natural, that 
many, as we have seen, consider it the very essence of his occupation 
to do so. But, though no man would be a poet who had not such 
a tendency, it is yet, like gold, comparatively useless for the purposes 
designed, unless accompanied by the alloy of something firmer, 
though it may be coarser. And therefore it is, that, with all their 
manifold beauties, the poetry of Keats and Tennyson so seldom pene- 
trates to the heart. It is because they so separate the world and the 
actings of the imagination from this real world, and all the actings 
that relate to it. 

This, however, is not uniformly the case with Mr. Tennyson. 
His May Queen and New Year's Eve are singularly human and 
touching ; and, accordingly, though very far from ranking in the first 
class of his compositions in other respects, they have, we believe, 
gained a popularity greater than all the rest of his writings. Those 
who have long loved them will be glad to find in this new edition 
a very beautiful conclusion, which we now present to them entire. 


“TI tHovent to i away before, and yet alive I am; 
And in the fields all round I hear the bleating of the lamb. 
How sadly, I remember, rose the morning of the year! 
To die before the snowdrop came, and now the violet’s here. 


**O sweet is the new violet, that comes beneath the skies, 
And sweeter is the young lamb’s voice to me that cannot rise, 
And sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers that blow, 
And sweeter far is death than life to me that long to go. 
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“It seem’d so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed sun, 
And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will be done! 
But still it can’t be long, mother, before I find release ; 

And that good man, the clergyman, he preaches words of peace. 


“O blessings on his kindly voice and on his silver hair ! 
And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet me there! 
O blessings on his kindly heart and on his silver head! 
A thousand times I blest him, as he knelt beside my bed. 


“He show’d me all the mercy, for he taught me all the sin. 
Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there’s One will let me in : 
Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that could be, 
For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me. 


‘I did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the death-watch beat, 
There came a sweeter token when the night and morning meet : 
But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine, 
And Effie on the other side, and I will tell the sign. 


* All in the wild March-morning I heard the angels call ; 
It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was over all; 
The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll, 
And in the wild March-morning I heard them call my soul. 


“ For lying broad awake I thought of you and Effie dear ; 
I saw you sitting in the house, and I no longer here; 
With all my strength I pray’d for both, and so I felt resign’d, 
And up the valley came a swell of music on the wind. 


“T thought that it was fancy, and I listen’d in my bed, 
And then did something speak to me—I know not what was said; 
For great delight and shuddering took hold of all my mind, 
And up the valley came again the music on the wind. 


“But you were sleeping; and I said, “ It’s not for them: it’s mine.’ 
And if it comes three times, I thought, I take it for a sign. 
And once again it came, and close beside the window-bars, 
Then seem’d to go right up to Heaven and die among the stars. 


“So now I think my time is near. I trustitis. I know 
The blessed music went that way my soul will have to go. 
And for myself, indeed, I care not if I go to-day. 

But, Effie, you must comfort her when I am past away. 


“ And say to Robert a kind word, and tell him not to fret ; 
There’s many worthier than I, would make him happy yet. 
If I had lived—I cannot tell—I might have been his wife ; 
But all these things have ceased to be, with my desire of life. 


“O look! the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a glow; 
He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I know. 
And there I move no longer now, and there his light may shine— 
Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 


“O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done, 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the sun— 
For ever and for ever with those just souls and true— 
And what is life, that we should moan? why make we such ado? 


“ For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home— 
And there to wait a little while till you and Effie come— 
To lie within the light of God, as I lie upon your breast— 
And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
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What follows is a shade further off the ordinary walk of mortals ; 
but it is very touching, and in other respects singularly beautiful. 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 


“ In her ear he whispers gaily, 
‘ If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watch'd thee daily, 
And I think thou lov’st me well.’ 
She replies, in accents fainter, 
‘ There is none I love like thee.’ 
He is but a landscape-painter, 
And a village maiden she. 
He to lips, that fondly falter, 
Presses his without reproof; 
Leads her to the village altar, 
And they leave her father’s roof. 
* I can make no marriage present; 
Little can I give my wife. 
Love will make our cottage pleasant, 
ant I love pert 80 than life.’ 
e arks an es going 
rod the lordly tie: stand: 
Summer woods, about them blowing, 
Made a murmur in the land. 
From deep thought himself he rouses, 
Says to her that loves him well, 
‘ Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell.’ 
So she goes by him attended, 
Hears him lovingly converse, 
Sees whatever fair and splendid 
Lay betwixt his home and hers ; 
Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 
Parks and order’d gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure and for state. 
All he shows her makes him dearer : 
Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer, 
Where they twain will spend their days. 
O but she will love him truly; 
He shall have a cheerful home; 
She will order all things duly, 
When beneath his roof they come. 
Thus her heart rejoices greatly, 
Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately, 
And beneath the gate she turns; 
Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before : 
Many a gen gay domestic 
Bows before him at the door. 
And they speak in gentle murmur, 
When they answer to his call, 
While he treads with footstep firmer, 
Leading on from hall to hall. 
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And, while now she wanders blindly, 

Nor the meaning can divine, 
Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

‘ All of this is mine and thine.’ 
Here he lives in state and bounty, 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free ; 
Not a lord in all the county 

Is so great a lord as he. 
All at once the colour flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin : 
As it were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within. 
Then her countenance all over 

Pale again as death did prove : 
But he clasp’d her like a lover, 

And he cheer’d her soul with love. 
So she strove against her weakness, 

Though at times her spirit sank ; 
Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 

To all duties of her rank : 
And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady, 

And the people lov’d her much. 
But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 

And perplex’d her night and morn, 
With the burthen of an honour 

Unto which she was not born. 
Faint she grew, and ever fainter, 

As she murmur’d, ‘ Oh, that he 
Were once more that landseape-painter, 
Which did win my heart from me!’ 
So she droop’d and droop’d before him, 

Fading slowly from his side : ) 
Three fair children first she bore him, 
Then before her time she died. 
Weeping, weeping late and early, 
Walking up and pacing down, 
Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleigh, | 
Burleigh-house by Stamford-town. 
And he came to look upon her, 
And he look’d at her and said, 
‘ Bring the dress, and put it on her, 
That she wore when she was wed.’ 
Then her people softly treading, 
Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 
That her spirit might have rest.” 


In his more recent compositions, Mr. Tennyson has shown a4 
mixture of deep imagination with graceful playfulness, such as we 
have seldom seen excelled. This is peculiarly conspicuous in 4 
charming series called the Day Dream, founded on the Tale of the 
Sleeping Beauty. We have only room for the exquisite central 
picture, which, by the way, is an old acquaintance, having been 
published many years ago without its graceful setting. 


———————— 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


“ Year after year unto her feet, 
She lying on her couch alone, 
Across the purpled coverlet, 
The maiden’s jet-black hair has grown, 
On either side her tranced form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pearl : 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 


“ The silk star-broider’d coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever; and, amid 
Her full black ringlets downward roll’d, 
Glows forth each softly-shadow’d arm 
With bracelets of the diamond bright : 
Her constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love, and day with light. 


*‘ She sleeps: her breathings are not heard 

In palace chambers far apart. 

The fragrant tresses are not stirr’d 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 

She sleeps: on either hand —_ 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest : 

She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest.” 


But still more delightful, in the same way, is “ The Talking Oak.” 
A lover has recourse to an old oak tree, with whom, by an art 
unknown to other men, he has of old been in the habit of holding 
discourse, addresses him as follows,— 


‘“‘ Hail, hidden to the knees in fern, 
Broad Oak of Sumner-chace, 

Whose topmost branches can discern 
The roofs of Sumner-place ;”— 


and asks of him many yer concerning his fair Olivia, to which 
he certainly gets most delightful answers. 


“ « And here she came, and round me play’d, 
And sang to me the whole 
Of those three stanzas that you made 
About my “ giant bole;” 


‘“«¢ And in a fit of frolic mirth 
She strove to span my waist : 
Alas! I was so broad of girth, 
I could not be embrac’d. 


“«* T wish'd myself the fair young beach 
That here beside me stands, 
That round me, clasping each in each, 
She might have lock’d her hands. 


«« ¢ Yet seem’d the pressure thrice as sweet 
As woodbine’s fragile hold, 
Or when I feel about my feet 
The berried briony fold.’ 
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“Tt seem’d so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed sun, 
And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will be done! 
But still it can’t be long, mother, before I find release ; 

And that good man, the clergyman, he preaches words of peace. 


“O blessings on his kindly voice and on his silver hair ! 
And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet me there! 
O blessings on his kindly heart and on his silver head! 
A thousand times I blest him, as he knelt beside my bed. 


“ He show’d me all the mercy, for he taught me all the sin. 
Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there’s One will let me in : 
Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that could be, 
For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me. 


**T did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the death-watch beat, 
There came a sweeter token when the night and morning meet : 
But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine, 
And Effie on the other side, and I will tell the sign. 


* All in the wild March-morning I heard the angels call ; 
It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was over all; 
The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll, 
And in the wild March-morning I heard them call my soul. 


“ For lying broad awake I thought of you and Effie dear ; 
I saw you sitting in the house, and I no longer here; 
With all my strength I pray’d for both, and so I felt resign’d, 
And up the valley came a swell of music on the wind. 


“T thought that it was fancy, and I listen’d in my bed, 
And then did something speak to me—I know not what was said; 
For great delight and shuddering took hold of all my mind, 
And up the valley came again the music on the wind. 


“ But you were sleeping; and I said, “ It’s not for them: it’s mine.” 
And if it comes three times, I thought, I take it for a sign. 
And once again it came, and close beside the window-bars, 
Then seem’d to go right up to Heaven and die among the stars. 


“So now I think my time is near. I trust itis. I know 
The blessed music went that way my soul will have to go. 
And for myself, indeed, I care not if I go to-day. 

But, Effie, you must comfort her when I am past away. 


“ And say to Robert a kind word, and tell him not to fret ; 
There’s many worthier than I, would make him happy yet. 
If I had lived—I cannot tell—I might have been his wife; 
But all these things have ceased to be, with my desire of life. 


“O look! the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a glow; 
He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I know. 
And there I move no longer now, and there his light may shine— 
Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 


“O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done, 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the sun— 
For ever and for ever with those just souls and true— 
And what is life, that we should moan? why make we such ado? 


“ For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home— 
And there to wait a little while till you and Effie come— 
To lie within the light of God, as I lie upon your breast— 
And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
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What follows is a shade further off the ordinary walk of mortals ; 
but it is very touching, and in other respects singularly beautiful. 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 


“ Ty her ear he whispers gaily, 
‘ If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily, 
And I think thou lov’st me well.’ 
She replies, in accents fainter, 
‘ There is none I love like thee.’ 
He is but a landscape-painter, 
And a village maiden she. 
He to lips, that fondly falter, 
Presses his without reproof; 
Leads her to the village altar, 
And they leave her father’s roof. 
* I can make no marriage present; 
Little can I give my wife. 
Love will make our cottage pleasant, 
And I love thee more than life.’ 
They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand : 
Summer woods, about them blowing, 
Made a murmur in the land. 


From deep thought himself he rouses, 


Says to her that loves him well, 
‘ Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell.’ 
So she goes by him attended, 
Hears him lovingly converse, 
Sees whatever fair and splendid 
Lay betwixt his home and hers ; 
Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 
Parks and order’d gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure and for state. 
All he shows her makes him dearer : 
Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer, 


Where they twain will spend their days. 


O but she will love him truly; 

He shall have a cheerful home; 
She will order all things duly, 

When beneath his roof they come. 
Thus her heart rejoices greatly, 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately, 

And beneath the gate she turns ; 
Sees a mansion more majestic 

Than all those she saw before : 
Many a gallant gay domestic 

Bows before him at the door. 
And they speak in gentle murmur, 

When they answer to his call, 
While he treads with footstep firmer, 
Leading on from hall to hall. 
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And, while now she wanders blindly, 
Nor the meaning can divine, 
Proudly turns he round and kindly, 
‘ All of this is mine and thine.’ 
Here he lives in state and bounty, 
Lord of Burleigh, fair and free ; 
Not a lord in all the county 
Is so great a lord as he. 
All at once the colour flushes 
Her sweet face from brow to chin: 
As it were with shame she blushes, 
And her spirit changed within. 
Then her countenance all over 
Pale again as death did prove : 
But he clasp’d her like a lover, 
And he cheer’d her soul with love. 
So she strove against her weakness, 
Though at times her spirit sank ; 
Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 
To all duties of her rank : 
And a gentle consort made he, 
And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady, 
And the people lov’d her much. 
But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 
And perplex’d her night and morn, 
With the burthen of an honour 
Unto which she was not born. 
Faint she grew, and ever fainter, 
As she murmur’d, ‘ Oh, that he 
Were once more that landseape-painter, 
Which did win my heart from me!’ 
So she droop’d and droop’d before him, 
Fading slowly from his side : 
Three fair children first she bore him, 
Then before her time she died. 
Weeping, weeping late and early, 
Walking up and pacing down, 7 
Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh-house by Stamford-town. 
And he came to look upon her, 
And he look’d at her and said, 
‘ Bring the dress, and put it on her, 
That she wore when she was wed.’ 
Then her people softly treading, 
Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 
That her spirit might have rest.” 





In his more recent compositions, Mr. Tennyson has shown a 
mixture of deep imagination with graceful playfulness, such as we 
have seldom seen excelled. This is peculiarly conspicuous in a 
charming series called the Day Dream, founded on the Tale of the 
Sleeping Beauty. We have only room for the exquisite central 
picture, which, by the way, is an old acquaintance, having been 
published many years ago without its graceful setting. 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


“ Year after year unto her feet, 
She lying on her couch alone, 
Across the purpled coverlet, 
The maiden’s jet-black hair has grown, 
On either side her tranced form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pearl : 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 


“ The silk star-broider’d coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever; and, amid 
Her full black ringlets downward roll'd, 
Glows forth each softly-shadow’d arm 
With bracelets of the diamond bright : 
Her constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love, and day with light. 


“‘ She sleeps: her breathings are not heard 

In palace chambers far apart. 

The fragrant tresses are not stirr’d 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 

She sleeps: on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest : 

She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest.” 








But still more delightful, in the same way, is “ The Talking Oak.” 
A lover has recourse to an old oak tree, with whom, by an art 
unknown to other men, he has of old been in the habit of holding 


discourse, addresses him as follows,— 


“ Hail, hidden to the knees in fern, 
Broad Oak of Sumner-chace, 

Whose topmost branches can discern 
The roofs of Sumner-place ;”— 


and asks of him many questions concerning his fair Olivia, to which 


he certainly gets most delightful answers. 


«« ¢ And here she came, and round me play’d, 
And sang to me the whole 
Of those three stanzas that you made 
About my “ giant bole;” 


 ¢ And in a fit of frolic mirth 
She strove to span my waist : 
Alas! I was so broad of girth, 
I could not be embrac’d. 


“«¢ T wish’d myself the fair young beach 
That here beside me stands, 
That round me, clasping each in each, 
She might have lock’d her hands. 


“« ¢ Yet seem’d the pressure thrice as sweet 
As woodbine’s fragile hold, 
Or when I feel about my feet 
The berried briony fold.’ 
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* O muffle round thy knees with fern, 
And shadow Sumner-chace ! 
Long may thy topmost branch discern 
The roofs of Sumner-place! 


‘** But tell me, did she read the name 
I carved with many vows 
When last with throbbing heart I came 
To rest beneath thy boughs? 


“«« (Q yes, she wander’d round and round 
These knotted knees of mine, 
And found, and kiss’d the name she found, 
And sweetly murmur’d thine. 


*¢¢ A teardrop trembled from its source, 
And down my surface crept. 
My sense of touch is something coarse, 
But I believe she wept. 


« ¢ Then flush’d her cheek with rosy light, 
She glanc’d across the plain ; 
But not a creature was in sight : 
She kiss’d me once again. 





‘ ¢ Her kisses were so close and kind, 
That, trust me on my word, 
Hard wood I am, and wrinkled rind, 
But yet my sap was stirr’d: 
“ ¢ And e’en into my inmost ring 
A pleasure I discern’d, 
Like those blind motions of the Spring, 
That show the year is turn’d. 


“ ¢ Thrice-happy he that may caress 
The ringlet’s waving balm— 
The cushions of whose touch may press 
The maiden’s tender palm. 


** «T, rooted here among the groves, 
But languidly adjust 
My vapid vegetable loves 
With anthers and with dust : 


“« For ah! the Dryad-days were brief 
Whereof the poets talk, 
When that, which breathes within the leaf, 
Could slip its bark and walk. 


“« ¢ But could I, as in times foregone, 
From spray, and branch, and stem, 
Have suck’d and gather’d into one 
The life that spreads in them, 


*¢ ¢ She had not found me so remiss; 
But lightly issuing through, 
I would have paid her kiss for kiss 
With usury thereto.’ 


*‘O flourish high, with leafy towers, 
And overlook the lea, 
Pursue thy loves among the bowers, 
But leave thou mine to me. 
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* O flourish, hidden deep in fern, 
Old oak, I love thee well ; 
A thousand thanks for what I learn 
And what remains to tell. 


“ ¢ 'Tis little more: the day was warm; 
At last, tired out with play, 
She sank her head upon her arm, 
And at my feet she lay. 


“ ¢ Her eyelids dropp’d their silken eaves. 
I breathed upon her eyes 
Through all the summer of my leaves 
A welcome mix’d with sighs. 


“* T took the swarming sound of life— 
The music from the town— 
The whispers of the drum and fife, 
And lull’d them in my own. 





“ « Sometimes I let a sunbeam slip 
To light her shaded eye; 
A second flutter’d round her lip 
Like a golden butterfly. 


“¢ A third would glimmer on her neck 
To make the necklace shine ; 
Another slid, a sunny fleck, 
From head to ancle fine. 


“¢ Then close and dark my arms I spread, 
And shadow’d all her rest— 
Dropt dews upon her golden head, 
An acorn in her breast.’ ” 


Of the longer and more serious poems, one of the most beautiful 
to our minds is “The Gardener’s Daughter.” Hear her lover's 
description of the occasion on and way in which he first saw her. 


“ And sure this orbit of the memory folds 

For ever in itself the day we went 

To see her. All the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 

Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward: but all else of heaven was pure 
Up to the sun, and May from verge to verge, 
And May with me from head to heel. And now, 
As though ’twere yesterday, as though it were 
The hour just flown, that morn with all its sound 
(For those old Mays had thrice the life of these) 
Rings in mine ears. The steer forgot to graze, 
And, where the hedge-row cuts the pathway, stood, 
Leaning his horns into the neighbour field, 

And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves. 

The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together as he near’d 

His happy home, the ground. To left and right, 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills ; 

The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ; 
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The redcap whistled, and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as though he were the bird of day. 
« And Eustace turn’d, and smiling said to me, 

‘Hear how the bushes echo! by my life, 

| These birds have joyful thoughts. Think you they sing 
Like poet, from the vanity of song? 

Or have they any sense of why they sing? 

And would they praise the heavens for what they have?’ 

And I made answer, ‘ Were there nothing else 

For which to praise the heavens but only love, 

That only love were cause enough for praise.’ 

“ Lightly he laughed, as one that read my thought, 

And on we went; but ere an hour had pass’d, 
We reach’d a meadow slanting to the north; 
Down which a well-worn pathway courted us 
To one green wicket in a privet hedge ; 

This, yielding, gave into a grassy walk 
Through crowded lilac-ambush trimly pruned ; 
And one warm gust, full-fed with perfume, blew 
Beyond us, as we enter’d in the cool. 
The garden stretches southward. In the midst 
A cedar spread his dark-green layers of shade. 
The garden-glasses shone, and momently 
The twinkling laurel scatter’d silver lights. 

‘« Eustace,’ I said, ‘ this wonder keeps the house.’ 
He nodded, but a moment afterwards 
He cried, ‘Look! look!’ Before he ceased I turn’d, 
And, ere a star can wink, beheld her there. 

“For up the porch there grew an Eastern rose, 
That, flowering high, the last night’s gale had caught, 
And blown across the walk. One arm aloft— 
Gown’'d in pure white, that fitted to the shape— 
Holding the bush, to fix it back, she stood. 

A single stream of all her soft brown hair 
Pour’d on one side: the shadow of the flowers 
Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 
Lovingly lower, trembled on her waist — 

Ah, happy shade—and still went wavering down, 
But, ere it touch’d a foot, that might have danced 
The greensward into greener circ'es, dipt, 

And mix’d with shadows of the common ground ! 
But the full day dwelt on her brows, and sunn’d 
Her violet eyes, and all her Hebe-bloom, 

And doubled his own warmth against her lips, 
And on the bounteous wave of such a breast 

As never pencil drew. Half light, half shade, 
She stood, a sight to make an old man young. 

‘So rapt, we near’d the house ; but she, a Rose 
In roses, mingled with her fragrant toil, 

Nor heard us come, nor from her tendance turn’d 
Into the world without.” 























































Our readers must acquaint themselves with the longest and the most 
powerful, we think, of all Mr. 'l'ennyson’s poems, ‘ The Two Voices,” 
-——one of which urges a man to commit suicide,—the other, on his 
gaining the victory over the evil spirit, confirms and harmonizes him. 
After confessing such a debt of gratitude as we have done, it seems 
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ungracious to complain because all is not exactly to our mind. Mr. 
'Tennyson’s present two volumes are much freer than his former ones 
of uncalled for eccentricities, needless provocations to censure, and 
what, all but his most bigotted admirers must admit to have been 
violations of good taste. Cheerfully acknowledging this as we do, we 
must however declare, that Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue, 
The Visions of Sin, and St. Simeon Stylites, are in our eyes great 
disfigurements of the collection. The two former strike us as utter 
failures. ‘The latter certainly indicates, what we should not otherwise 
have suspected Mr. Tennyson of possessing, a sort of dramatic power ; 
but the subject and the thoughts are exceedingly painful,—such as 
certainly, if handled at all, should be handled on quite a different 
occasion, and in quite a different way. 

We have dwelt so long on Mr. Tennyson, that we must once again 
postpone our remaining poets. Nor are we sorry to do so, for many 
of those on our list deserve much more than the hurried notice they 
would receive, did we say anything about them now. In truth, a 
delightful task awaits us, as we hope next month to be able to con- 
vince our readers. Meanwhile, we will take leave of Mr. Tennyson 
by quoting the following lofty strain,—not free indeed from inaccuracy 
in respect of fact, since snow seldom lies on Rome, and convents 
were unknown in the West at the time of the holy Martyr into 
whose mouth our poet puis the following words, which may well 
dismiss such criticism as irrelevant. 


ST. AGNES. 


*¢ Deep on the convent-roof the sngws 

Are sparkling to the moon : 

My breath to heaven like vapour goes: 
May my soul follow soon! 

The shadows of the convent-towers 
Slant down the snowy sward, 

Still creeping with the creeping hours 
That lead me to my Lord: 

Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 

Or this first snowdrop of the year 
That in my bosom lies. 


« Ag these white robes are soil’d and dark, 

To yonder shining ground ; 

As this pale taper’s earthly spark, 
To yonder argent round ; 

So shows my soul before the Lamb, 
My spirit before Thee; 

So in mine earthly house I am, 
To that I hope to be. 

Break up the heavens, O Lord! and far, 
Through all yon starlight keen, 

Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 
In raiment white and clean. 


NO. XIX.——N. S. I 
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He lifts me to the golden doors ; 

The flashes come and go ; 

All heaven bursts her starry floors, 
And strows her lights below, 

And deepens on and up! the gates 
Roll back, and far within 

For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits, 
To make me pure of sin. 

The sabbaths of Eternity, 
One sabbath deep and wide— 

A light upon the shining sea— 
The Bridegroom with his bride! ” 





. Bernard Leslie; or, a Tale of the Last Ten Years. By the 
Rey. W. Gresley, M. A. Prebendary of Lichfield. London: 
Burns. 1842. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. viii. 354. 

2 A Letter to the Laity of the Church of England, on the subject 
of recent misrepresentations of Church Principles. By the Rev. 
Alexander Watson, M.A. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant Minister of St. John’s, Cheltenham. London: Rivington 
and Burns. 8vo pp. iv. 196. 

. A Collection of Papers connected with the Theological Movement 
of 1833. By the Hon. and Rey. A. P. Perceval, B.C. L. One 
of Her Majesty's Chaplains. London: Rivington. 8vo. pp. 107. 


WE have grouped these three very interesting works together, because 
they seem to have not only a moral but an historical affinity. Mr. 
Perceval’s Collection lets us into the secret of the great theological 
movement in its orgarfization; Mr. Gresley may pass for the historian 
of its progress; Mr. Watson bears personal testimony to its results. 
There is first “‘ the little cloud rising out of the sea, like a man’s 
hand ;” then “ the heaven black with clouds ;” and last of all, there is 
the “great rain.” The times in which our lot is cast, as they will 
form a momentous epoch for the future Church historian, so are they 
rich in materials for ecclesiastical annals. And there is this marked 
peculiarity about them, that, as “the shaking of the dry bones” arose 
from within, every step in the progress is of a personal character. The 
Reformation period had little of this distinctive nature. It was for 
the most part a movement from without, a rude shock and jostling of 
general principles; not the combined and systematic advance of 
individual minds, successively mastering post after post, and occupying 
a position only after they had sat down before it in form, invested it, 
and dislodged the enemy. We are far from denying that there is 
much interest, and deep matter for thinking, in the study of the 
growth of Luther's character, to take the most obvious example ; but 
all the leading reformers might have written and preached with very 
different results, had not other elements been at work than the 
settlement of the doctrine of justification. The reformation was 
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quite as much a political as a theological strife. The world was 
shaken to its very centre, not because Luther invented his new theory 
of salvation, nor because Calvin contrived another, nor because 
Cranmer believed and disbelieved in transubstantiation or the invo- 
cation of saints: all this was beside the great struggle: it was the 
vast principle of authority on the one hand, and so-called liberty on 
the other, which, for the first time since Constantine raised the 
banner of the cross, fairly measured their swords. And although 
it is most certain that our present divisions are to be ultimately 
resolved into this everlasting contest, into which every controversy 
must, if disengaged into its original elements, finally settle, yet the 
difference between our own times and the sixteenth century seems this 
—thiat the first reformation took up religion among other things ; the 
present reformation, in which we are actors, started from religion. 
Luther (and the same applies to his fellow-labourers) did not begin 
with a clear feeling of the work which he was stumbling into: he 
opposed a scandalous abuse, that of indulgences, in the first instance,— 
and he did it manfully ; but somehow or other he got into a heady 
and treacherous current ; and he was led at last into statements and 
denials from which he would have shrunk with horror, not only in his 
quiet cell, but at any time in his startling course, had he but been 
permitted sufficient leisure to review his position. Far different is 
the case with our present reformers, or “ ecclesiastical agitators.” The 
papers before us prove most clearly that the original parties in the 
movement did not leap in the dark. Hence the personal interest of 
the struggle. They had but to keep their minds fixed on one prin- 
ciple—the primitive character, the perpetuity and inviolability, of the 
Church Catholic in doctrine and discipline, and the “ apostolical pre- 
rogatives, order, and commission of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons,” 
(Perceval’s Collection, p. 18;) they saw clearly where they were 
going from the very first ; they took their ground, and have maintained 
it. Reform is a good thing,—indispensable in certain conditions,—and 
such, we cheerfully admit, was the state of the Church, previous to the 
assembling of the Council of Trent; but in the very enunciation of 
the term we cannot but feel that reform is uncertain and vague at the 
best, and reform was the characteristic of the movement commenced, 
unwittingly perhaps of its consequences and extent, by Luther ; while 
restitution was and is the essential symbol and end of the present 
changes, and this is definite and fixed in character and aim. 

Nor will it do to urge, in objection to this view, the extravagancies 
of the more violent of the disciples of the movement ; nor, again, 
the gradual development of views, or the enforcing of practices, 
which seem scarcely, if at all, connected with the original principle 
itself. Because distant consequences are not provided against, 
it does not follow that they are not foreseen from the first; and 
it may be yielded that some suggestions (that of prayers for the 
dead, for example, to take an instance which seems to be among the 
most startling) might be fairly impugned, without compromising, in 
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the slightest degree, the integrity of the prime purpose. We wish 
to be understood, as not expressing an opinion now on this particular 
doctrine ; but it is obvious that this (and many others might be 
cited of the same nature) is a question of detail, and must be settled 
by the very test, the existence of which is in dispute by the opposite 
party ; and in this way it will be seen, that Catholics may safely de- 
cline to contest any given questions of specific practice or even 
doctrine with a mere Protestant; nor, again, are they bound to 
defend or relinquish this or that offensive phrase which may be 
detected in their writings, until the judge of controversy is agreed 
upon. Upon due inquiry before a competent tribunal they may afford 
to abandon an untenable position, but its very relinquishment, bezng 
settled by authority, only strengthens the main lines; Antzus-like, 
they renew their strength from every fall. But the ultra-protestant’s 
inconsistency is glaring, who seeks to cut up Catholicism in details ; 
for it is quite a sufficient reply to such a controversialist, upon his 
own principles, even to suggest any interpretation, however wild or 
fanciful ; since there is just as much antecedent probability in the 
one as in the other. If, in controversy, the “ Bible and Bible 
only” reasoner goes beyond his own avrd¢ épa, it is all over with 
him; he has cut the ground from beneath his feet. One’s lungs 
crow like chanticleer at the first murmur of Scott and Henry, for 
the unlucky wight who ventures upon the names of such authorities 
has become an involuntary traditioner, to use the old nickname of 
the Church. 

We hold that this point cannot be too steadily and pertinaciously 
dwelt on; that, for all practical ends, the Catholics are one, by 
virtue of their fundamental principle of submitting all private inter- 
pretations to the authority of the Church; and that all who deny 
this are one also. Even while we are writing, a melancholy evidence 
of this truth has appeared in the late vote of convocation at Oxford. 
Six years of inconsistency have forced nearly the whole of the so- 
styled Evangelical body into the ranks of the apologist of Socinianism. 
Without suspecting, in 1836, his untenable position, it seems never 
to have occurred to one amiable person, who then could even sit on 
the committee which “condemned Dr. Hampden, that by this very 
uct he also condemned his own principle of the self-interpretation of 
Scripture. But as events rolled on, men found that, if they gave up 
the Regius Professor, they must also abandon the favourite notion 
of private judgment. With logical consistency, none could demur 
to the conclusions of the Bampton Lecturer, whose major was the 
air they breathed ; so, while some have been happily startled back into 
a rejection of the error, which they respected merely as a theory, but 
recoiled from its hideous results, too many have taken the opposite 
course, and by maintaining their principle and his, have testified their 
inability to protest against heresy, without compromising, at the same 
time, the integrity of this cardinal notion of the all-sufficiency of the 
written word, unregulated by dogmatic teaching. Time has been the 
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latitudinarian Professor’s best ally : he wrote a little before his friends ; 
he shocked what were then the common-sense religious feelings of 
many who have since learned that this old instinctive horror of heresy 
was but a scholastic speculation, and who now, alas! seem pre- 
pared to follow their clear-headed and long-sighted leader into any 
cold and forlorn region of heterodoxy, rather than abandon their first 
rejection of authority in the Church. Firm in their condemnation of 
Dr. Hampden, all are, or will be, good Catholics in principle who fall 
back upon their premises; but we see nothing save accidental pre- 
judice, which can save others from affirming that principle, of which 
Socinianism is the legitimate logical result, who consistently advocate 
that gentleman’s cause. The only saddening thing about it is to see 
men, whom all must love, driving on this shoreless sea, without 
compass and rudder. 

Now it is in enforcing this great truth of the general consistency 
of Catholic views, that Mr. Gresley and Mr. Perceval are so valuable. 
They can afford to object to this or that particular article of theologi- 
cal teaching, say Tract No. 90, or the value of the Roman Breviary, 
or what not; but this does not affect the great principle to which we 
have above alluded : 


“T say, then, distinctly, that I am not prepared to give my own ap- 
proval—I am not prepared to cite the approval of others—for all the pro- 
positions in theology which have been put forth in the Tracts for the 
Times, and in the publications connected with them, but only for a portion 
of them. In that series of publications, two classes of doctrines or opinions 
have been apparently confounded together, which ought, as far as my judg- 
ment may enable me to speak, to have been kept entirely distinct. The two 
classes of doctrines of which I speak are these :—I1st, Those which having 
warrant in Holy Writ, 7. e. in the inspired records of the Church, have been 
witnessed to from the beginning also in the uninspired records, and taught 
authoritatively by all branches of the Catholic Church, in its decrees, litur- 
gies, and rituals. 2dly, Those which have been maintained and cherished 
from time to time by different individuals within the Church, but have not 
been taught uniformly, nor from the beginning, nor by the authorized formu- 
laries of the Church. In the first class, which may in the highest sense be 
termed Catholic, I include the doctrines of Apostolic Succession, as set forth 
in our ordinal; Baptismal Regeneration, as set forth in our Catechism and 
Baptismal Service; the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and the Real Communion in 
the Body and Blood of our Lord, as set forth in our Communion Office, and 
the appeal to the Church from the beginning, as the depositary and witness 
of the Truth, as set forth in the Canon of 1571. In the second class I 
include such points as these: — the necessity of turning to the east in 
prayer; the purification and growth in grace of souls in the intermediate 
state; Dr. Pusey’s view of sin after Baptism; Mr. Williams’ doctrine of 
Reserve; Mr. Keble’s of Mystical Interpretation.* It was, I conceive, the 





* To this class too may be assigned—the Estimate of the English Reformation— 
and the sentiment towards Romanism due from members of the English Church. 
The mixing these questions with the great Church ones has done more to alarm the 
public mind, and make it take a jaundiced view of the latter, than any other single 
cause. Yet how independent they really are, and how irrelevant therefore to the 
original purpose of the Tracts, may be seen from the fact, that many are most 
zealous for Mr. Perceval’s first class of doctrines, who are ever keen in their reproba- 
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attempt to propagate opinions of this latter class by the same medium, and 
apparently (for it could only, necessarily, be apparently) on the same 
ground, with the same force, and from the same quarter as the former, 
which has given rise to all the confusion which we are now labouring 
under.” —P. 2. 

And Mr. Gresley, in words beyond his usual vigour and severity, 
puts this distinction very forcibly : 


“IT no longer respect the Evangelicals as I used. They have assumed 
the attitude not only of violent partisans of a defective system, but they 
stand forth as opponents of those who would raise the Church to her 
true position; and thus are fast approaching the sin of Antichrist, and 
liable to the judgment of those who impede the truth, . . . . . . . 
But there are many also who stand aloof from the contest, who say, 
There are extravagancies and errors on both sides—we will have nothing 
to do with either. Such persons, however, I would beg to consider, that 
the errors of the Evangelicals are the errors of their system; the errors of 
Churchmen are but the extravagances or indiscretions of a few. In all great 
contests there is a right side and a wrong. The Evangelical system is 
defective in itself; and all who embrace it are defective in their views of 
religious truth. The Church-system, set forth in the Prayer-book, is the 
true system of revelation, though some who embrace it run into extrava- 
gance. This, of course, is too bold a position not to require some farther 
proofs to support it. I maintain, therefore, that the unsound and defective 
views, which I have specified as characteristics of the Evangelical party, are 
shared by all who belong to that party. All Evangelicals* are unsound in 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and in the doctrine of the one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. Not one only here and there, but a//. All 
confound the doctrine of the visible Church with the communion of saints ; 
and all refuse to receive, in its true and natural sense, the doctrines of the 
Church respecting baptism. All, more or less, exalt the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, to the disparagement of other great doctrines,—though some 
more than others. All cry down ordinances, and more or less neglect the 
fasts and festivals appointed by the Church. It is these characteristics 
which constitute the Evangelical party. Those who do not hold these views 
are not Evangelicals. On the contrary, the characteristic feature and con- 
necting link of Churchmen, is a conformity to all the doctrines and ordi- 
nances of the Church. It is true that some indiscreet individuals have gone 
into extremes ; but these are repudiated and disapproved of by the great 
body of the Church-party. So, in the writings of Churchmen, error and 
extravagances may be found. There are, as I believe, many errors in the 
Tracts for the Times; but these errors are not received or admitted by the 
great body of Churchmen. The ninetieth Tract is very generally dis- 
approved of by those who, on other grounds, admire, almost revere, its 
author, but who think that in this, as in some other cases, his ardent spirit 
and acute mind have led him into error. I say, then, that the Church- 
party, by which I mean the great body who are labouring to restore the 
Church to her true position, are not responsible for these errors or indis- 
cretions—in fact, disapprove them. But, on the other hand, that it is the 
errors of the Evangelicals that make them what they are, and link them 
together in a body.”—Bernard Leslie, Pp. 347—349. 

“‘ There can be no doubt that a great crisis in the Church has arrived. 














tion of some one or more of those he has placed in the second ; or of the sentiments 
of the Tract-writers to which we have alluded in this note. 

* The truth of this remark of course depends on the sense in which the party term 
Evangelical is used. Mr. Gresley afterwards admits, what we rejoice to believe, that 
many classes among Evangelicals have frankly yielded to the orthodox doctrines on 
this subject. 
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The two systems are, in a manner, on their trial before the nation; and it 
rests on each individual member to decide whether he will aid the good 
work which has begun, or be found amongst those who vainly set them- 
selves against it, and endeavour, by unworthy means, to check the efforts 
which the Church is making to restore herself to her true position. For, 
in spite of all opposition, appearances plainly indicate that a spirit has 
spread through the land which no force or power can curb—a spirit which, 
if it may at times break forth with indiscreet zeal, yet it is too deep and 
true to be coerced. While human nature remains imperfect as it is, the 
best principles will be carried out to excess, human motives will intrude 
into the holiest cause; nay, the best and ablest will sometimes act, and 
speak, and write unadvisedly. Where is the heart or intellect that is with- 
out its failings? Still, in spite of the weakness of human advocacy, the 
cause of Christ and of His Church appears to those who think most deeply 
more near arriving at a great and wide-spreading influence than it has been 
for many generations. The alternative is, to remain as we are, or rather 
gradually to grow worse; for neither churches nor nations long remain sta- 
tionary. Evangelicalism has had its sway for the last half century ; and 
we see what have been its accompaniments. Schism arrived at such a 
height as never was before known in the Church ; infidelity scarcely less 
formidable—the mass of the people knowing absolutely nothing of the 
relation in which, as baptized Christians, they stand to God, and uot believ- 
ing if you tell them; one or two, it may be, here and there, brought to 
repentance, but the masses lost in worldliness and sensuality. Such is the 
state—I do not say to which Evangelicalism has brought us, but from 
which it is utterly powerless to raise us. And never, until this defective 
system is set aside, and the true system of the Christian Church established 
in its place—never until the exclusive preaching of the doctrine of conver- 
sion be discontinued, and our children are taught from their infancy the 
relation in which they stand to God as His adopted sons, and the duties 
they owe Him, and are trained from their youth up in His faith and fear by 
the holy system which the Church prescribes—never until then will the 
Church attain her rightful influence as the guardian of the souls of men, 
and lead them, through the quiet paths of godliness in this world, to the 
inheritance prepared for those who seek the Lord.”—Bernard Leslie, Pp. 
352—354. 

Our present business, however, is to introduce this very graceful 
book to our readers. Mr. Gresley is, emphatically, a popular author : 
he has the rare talent of writing for the million. No one book—we 
speak advisedly—has done so much general good, as his Portrait of an 
English Churchman ; he is as clear and real as a mountain stream : 
his style is the sunny ripple of power, rather than of shallowness, and 
the hold which he has upon youth, to whom he, for the most part, 
addresses himself, is in itself no slight praise. 

We own that we have hesitated whether fiction is the best, or 
even a legitimate, vehicle for conveying religious instruction ; but 
facts are better in such matters than theory, and Mr. Gresley’s 
success seems to settle the question; nor is he without very high 
authority. The scriptural narratives of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
and perhaps of the Publican and Pharisee, seem to be precedents 
for this direct and personal instruction. It is not improbable that 
such might have been actual occurrences: if not, they are didactic 
fiction, very different from the common parable ; much more striking— 
if to draw such comparisons may be permitted without irreverence— 
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because much more real. Some of the patristic dialogues between 
Orthodoxus and his heretical opponent,—or even the Shepherd of 
Hermas, and the fictitious Gnostic of Clement of Alexandria,—and, 
more exactly, Bilson’s Conference between ‘Theophilus and Philander, 
and Leslie’s dramatic controversial Dialogues—seem cases which to 
some extent approve the principle. Bernard Leslie is scarcely a tale; 
the plot is of the simplest kind; it is the plain narrative of a clergy- 
man’s life, commencing with his preparation for orders—detailing 
his successes and reverses in his first curacy—his removal to a living— 
his marriage—(though we are not introduced to the “ Light of the 
Parsonage ”)—his adventures with his clerical neighbours and his 
curate—and the restoration of his church. We suspect that most of 
the characters, and they are few in number, are sketches from life. 
Mr. Gresley excels in this portrait-painting, especially when there is 
room for a little quiet satire. Who could not from his own acquaint- 
ance find the counterpart of the Rev. Watts Flavel ? 


“Mr. Flavel was at home, but engaged, as his servant informed me, 
with receiving the report of his district-visitors. If, however, I could find 
it convenient to wait for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, he would be 
happy to see me. At the end of this time, the active vicar entered the room 
with a bundle of tracts in his hand, apologized for keeping me waiting, 
shook me very kindly by the hand, and then rushed out again, to give some 
further directions, which in his haste he had forgotten. After about ten 
minutes more he returned, and said he was much at my service for half an 
hour (taking out his watch), at the end of which time he was engaged to 
attend a committee-meeting of the Missionary Society. 

“ Seeing the reverend gentleman so busily employed, I thought it but 
civil to offer to call on some other day, which he might please to fix, when 
I should find him more at leisure. 

“*Leisure!’ said he, smiling; ‘ that is a luxury to which I have bid 
farewell these many years.’ 

‘“‘ I was not aware at the time, though I afterwards discovered, that busi- 
ness, not leisure, was the element in which Mr. Flavel luxuriated. Nothing 
so much suited his taste as the bustle in which he was then placed. And, 
in fact, so far,from my visit being an annoyance to him, he was always 
delighted when an opportunity was afforded him of interesting himself in 
other parishes as well as his own. One thing in which Mr. Flavel par- 
ticularly prided himself, was the facility with which he could turn his mind 
from one important object to another. The district-visitors, with all their 
paraphernalia of tracts and reports, were banished as soon as the door 
closed on them, and Mr. Flavel’s whole attention was devoted to my ser- 


vice.” — Pp. 38, 39. ; 
The way in which Mr. Flavel “ huddles up” the doctrine of re- 


generation seems to us very graphic. 

“« One day, soon after my admission, [to the Clerical Society, | the subject 
of regeneration happened to be under discussion; and when it came to my 
turn to speak, I opened the Prayer-book, to which I was surprised to observe 
that none had alluded, and, reading some portion of the baptismal service, I 
stated my impression that there was no doubt that the formularies of our 
Church were based on the doctrine that regeneration took place at baptism. 
But I soon found, from the expression of Mr. Flavel’s face, and a certain rest- 
less movement, as well as from the look of several others of the company, 
that I had made a mistake, and was taking a course which did not meet 
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with their approval. Some of the younger clergy, indeed, listened to my 
remarks with interest ; but the elder portion appeared not at all to relish 
them. 

“ Scarcely giving me time to finish my remarks, Mr. Flavel, who was the 
chairman, got up and spoke to the following effect : 

“« There was no doubt something to be said in favour of the view taken 
by the last speaker; indeed, there was an apparent primd facie argument 
for its truth. He said apparent, because he was quite sure, when his young 
friend had investigated the subject more fully, he would come to an opposite 
conclusion from that to which he appeared then to lean. The real key to 
the difficulty,’ continued Mr. Flavel, ‘ was, that our Church, in calling bap- 
tised children regenerate, speaks in the language of charity, which hopeth all 
things, and believeth all things ; she expresses her hope and trust that the 
baptised person possesses, or, through God’s grace, at some future time 
may possess, the requisite qualification.’ ; 


“¢ But ’—I exclaimed. ' 
«Allow me, my dear sir, to finish what I was stating. It is evident, 


therefore, that we are not to consider all children as regenerate ; indeed, 
we know that a great many do in after-life give lamentable proof that they 
are not so, by the sinfulness of their conduct. We must, then, as I ob- 
served, suppose that the Church speaks in the language of charity, and, in 
that sense, we may, without danger, use the baptismal service. At the 


same time, I am ready to confess that I should willingly see some alterations 
made in the wording of some parts of it, for the purpose of clearing up the 
difficulty to which Mr. Leslie has alluded; and though the present service, 
when rightly understood, is not unscriptural or unedifying, yet if a service 
were to be formed de novo, I am inclined to think that the doctrine would 
not, in the present day, be put exactly in the form in which it now stands.’ 

“ This appeared to me a virtual confession that the language of the pre- 


sent service was opposed to his view; and I verily believe that I should 
have been bold enough to say so—indeed, the words were on my lips,—but 


Mr. Flavel anticipated me by saying— 
“« And now, gentlemen, as the time wears on, and all present have had 


an opportunity of delivering their opinion on the subject of discussion, per- 
haps it will be agreeable to the company if we adjourn to prepare for 
dinner.’ ”’—Pp. 63—65. 

Though it is satisfactory to find that in the sequel Mr. Flavel 
himself is “ glad to avail himself of the aid of high Church doctrines 
in a controversy with the independent minister,” (p. 298,) and at 
last, “finds out that the evangelical doctrine of regeneration is quite 
untenable,” p. 307. For, as Mr. Gresley remarks with great truth, 
“no doubt many of the ablest of the evangelicals have greatly modified 
their views, or even come round to Church principles, though little 
disposed to acknowledge the obligation to those who have influenced 
them,” p. 293. 

But we are losing sight of our friend Bernard Leslie. 
the Church as a man biassed to no school or party; indeed, as he 
frankly owns, with very inadequate theological training, with a com- 
petent knowledge of the sacred text, and having gone through a 
comparison with Scripture of the whole of the Prayer-Book ; but pro- 
foundly ignorant of the works of the fathers, or of the reformers, or 
of modern writers. He commences his labours without that sort of 
ardent zeal which is so becoming toa minister of the gospel, yet 
nevertheless he was not without a conscientious desire of doing his 


He enters 
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duty, and imparting all the good he was able to his parishioners. Now, 
though all this is not very high ground, it is just the truth, or was so, 
with nine clergymen out of ten; and, for a time, things go on pretty 
smoothly with the young curate. He becomes popular, dines with 
the squire, drinks tea with the farmers, and diligently visits the 
cottagers in sickness and in health. 

But he soon finds that “all is not gold that glitters: ” unchanged 
sinfulness among his flock at home,—apathy and irreverence in 
church,—the little influence of preaching, in changing the life of his 
hearers—the delusion of supposing that, because men profess their 
faith in Christ, on a death-bed perhaps, all their sins will be done 
away, and His righteousness imputed to them,—these things make 
him uneasy, and at length the truth flashes on him, that there is 
something radically defective in the management of his parish. So, 
very prudently, he seeks advice from his seniors; and calls on the 
Rev. Watts Flavel, to whom we have already introduced our readers. 
Mr. Flavel sympathizes with the disheartened curate, suggests 
“preaching Christ crucified,” and tells him that the simple christian 
scheme is, ‘ Only believe, and thou shalt be saved.” Poor Bernard 
does not remember the text; it were strange if he had done so; but 
he willingly admits that faith in Christ is unquestionably the primary 
doctrine of the gospel. 

“* But then,’ he asks, ‘surely there is much to come after that—holiness 
of life, for instance ?’ 

““¢ Oh, undoubtedly ; that will come of course.’ 

“¢ But my grand difficulty, Sir, is, that it does not come of course.’ 

“«« That only proves that faith is not genuine,’ answered Mr. Flavel, with 
great readiness.” —P. 41. 

Mr. Leslie is not at all satisfied with this explanation; yet in de- 
ference to his friendly adviser he opens his school for a Thursday 
evening lecture, and confines himself to the doctrines of the atone- 
ment, justification by faith, and one or two others, commonly 
designated as evangelical. 

This for a time answers wonderfully : the dissenters come to church, 
and Bernard thinks he is fast making converts, though “ i¢ did not 
occur to him that it was very possible he might have been going over 
to them, instead of them coming to him,” p. 45. But an unfortunate 
allusion to infant baptism scatters his new allies ; for, 


, 


“ If clergymen preach dissenters’ doctrine, dissenters will come to Church 
when it suits their convenience. But once touch on their peculiar errors, 
and you see them no more, They come to judge, not to be judged.” 
And our friend is soon left to his old congregation, ‘‘and even they 
were not so attentive and regular as they had been. They used to 
hear something worth hearing, they said, every Sunday, but now it 
was the same story over and over again.” 

The rector of the parish, non-resident from ill health, soon puts a 
stop to this week-day lecture in the school-room ; but had it not been 
for the discussion on baptismal regeneration at the clerical meeting, 
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a portion of which we have already extracted, and which staggered 
Bernard into an examination of the doctrine of the Church on this 
momentous head, he was fast descending into sheer evangelicalism. 
But this was not the only providential lock on the anxious curate’s 
wheel: the Archdeacon’s visitation comes round; and our old friend 
Mr. Flavel, like Dr. Faussett, fires off a sermon to ‘ denounce 
certain doctrines which had lately arisen at Oxford, and were con- 
tained in a series of publications called, Tracts for the Times,” p. 79. 
After dinner some one gets up, eulogizes the sermon, and requests 
that it may be printed; and our hero “ found himself, from mere 
thoughtless impulse, joining in the request, and thumping the table 
as loudly as the rest of his brethren, though he had not read one of 
the ‘Tracts, and was quite ignorant of their contents.” It turns out, 
upon the inquiry of a sagacious Mr. Manwaring, that not one of the 
company, including the reverend condemner, had read the tracts: 
the knowledge of the latter, the most skilled of the party, amounting 
to but “certain extracts in a magazine.” So the sermon is not 
printed ; and the archdeacon prudently suggests the reading of the 
‘Tracts in question, as a means of the clergy finding themselves “in 
a fitter condition to pronounce an opinion upon them,” p. 82. 

Very likely this will be stigmatized as gross exaggeration ; but we 
remember a case which occurred some years ago, when a large body of 
clergy, who meet annually in the neighbourhood of London, condemned 
the Oxford Tracts in mass, and.this by a large majority: we are not 
sure that the meeting was not unanimous. How many of the 
censurers had read the Tracts which they that day denounced, we 
know not; but our informant, who was himself one of the condem- 
ning party, candidly owned that he had read but one of the publica- 
tions in question—Dr. Pusey’s tract on Fasting—and of this he 
entirely approved. Mr. Perceval seems to have fallen in with cases 
which confirm our personal experience. 

“A case lately came under my knowledge, where one who, Sunday after 
Sunday, had been harassing the minds of his congregation by tirades against 
the Tracts, their doctrines, and their authors, and during the week-days 
had gone from house to house on the same mission, denouncing them as 
papists, was requested to read a publication of one of those whom he was 
reviling, which had been found in several cases very instrumental in defeat- 
ing the popish emissaries ; his ingenuous reply was, that it was against his 
conscience to read any of the works proceeding from any of the writers in 
question, as his doing so would be to run himself unnecessarily into the way 
of temptation. But this is a private instance; let me name a published 
one. One, whom I do not wish to name, in holding up to reproach the 
conduct of his brother clergymen, bases his accusation, in part, on a work 
of which he openly declares, ‘I have not seen, nor do I wish to see it.’ 
(See the Churchman for January, 1842, p. 43.)”—P. 5, 

This incident makes a deep impression on Bernard Leslie’s mind. 
He is led to read the Oxford Tracts, and reading, to profit by them. 
His new friend Mr. Manwaring removes the most obvious difficulties ; 
and very interesting, though familiar and simple, disquisitions on the 
great subjects of tradition, church authority, the sacraments, repent- 
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ance, justification, imputed righteousness and judgment according 
to works, the case of Dissenters, the threefold ministry, and the 
alleged tendency to Romanism of the later ‘Tracts for the Times, 
follow each other in a desultory but very engaging manner. ‘They 
arise naturally enough, from the history of a thinker’s mind, during 
the last eventful ten vears ; and there are few of the clergy who take 
high views but may read their own progress towards catholicism 
mirrored, more or less, in Bernard Leslie’s Autobiography. Mr. 
Gresley’s powers are peculiar and rare: he handles the most difficult 
and abstruse theological subjects with surpassing naturalness, so to say, 
and ease ; and yet he is never superficial. The tract called “ The 
Case of the Dissenters” almost exhausts the subject, and is couched 
in an affectionate and inviting tone. We should like to see it in a 
separate form: Bernard writes and circulates it for the benefit of the 
parish to which he is preferred, and it suits the fictitious purpose so 
well that we would gladly give it a trial in real life. 

Not that we agree with every position advanced by Mr. Gresley ; 
or that we go with him in all his strictures, or explanations. For 
instance, we sce no more difficulty in an objection made to the first 
number of the Oxford Tracts, when “ wishing the bishops to receive 
the privileges of martyrdom” is thought to be inconsistent with the 
prayer—* that we, being hurt by no persecution,” than we find in 
reconciling 1 Pet. iii. 14, or James i. 2, with “lead us not into 
temptation.” Is it not obvious, that it is safe as a rule to pray 
against temptation, knowing, that in Satan’s sore sifting the faith of 
even apostles might fail? and therefore, probably, that of any given 
individual ? and yet, with all this, we may acknowledge that, when men 
receive grace to suffer persecution for the Lord’s sake, they enjoy a 
very high privilege and gift. See Matt. vi. 11, 12; and the 
kindred passages for the sacredness of suffering. The heaviest 
cross which is cast upon us is the most blessed ; and so “ martyrdom 
and the spoiling of our goods” the very highest to those ‘ who 
endure to the end:” but while we acknowledge this, we may safely 
pray that the Church may “ serve Him in peace and quietness ;” for 
in such general persecutions many may be called to suffer who would 
sink under the fiery trial.* 

Nor are we quite sure that we should have stated the doctrine 
of justification in a way quite so off-hand as Mr. Gresley has 
done. The only approach to a fault in his manner is, that it is 
almost too domestic, and intelligible, and easy, which no high 
doctrine is ; and in our endeavours after clearness there is a tendency, 
—in our author it does not amount to more than this—towards 
carelessness in such very holy things: we must train the popular 
mind up, rather than bring Christian truth down to the level of 


* Compare the Collect for the fifth Sunday after Trinity with the Epistle tor the 
same day; “ Grant, that the course of this world may be so peaceably ordered that 
thy Church may joyfully serve thee in all godly quietness,” &c. ‘“ But and if ye 
suffer for righteousness, happy are ye.” 1 Pet. iii. 14. 
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every-day common-place thinkers. So, while we are on this branch 
of the subject, we will mention two or three macule of the smallest 
magnitude, which will at least show how hard we are pressed for 
something to find fault with. Page 52, we hear of “a charity- 
sermon on the occasion of the Queen’s Letter for the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.” There never was a Queen’s 
Letter, or King’s either, for this Socicty ; the royal letters alluded to 
being for the Propagation of the Gospel Society, the Church-Build- 
ing Society, and the National Society, successively. Page 130, speak- 
ing of the rites attendant upon the sacrament of baptism, Mr. 
Manwaring tells us, ‘our Church has declared that sprinkling with 
water may also be used.” We are far from denying that it is valid 
baptism, when the person or child is only sprinkled ; but our Church 
does not say a word about sprinkling ; affusion is our rule ; the 
water is to be poured, in the weakest child’s case, as Wall proves in 
reply to Gale’s clever objection: so in the second edition we shall 
be glad to find Mr. Manwaring speaking with his usual liturgical 
accuracy. At page 251, we think that we have detected a misprint 
of “ physiological” for “* psychological ;’—the phrase alluded to was 
Coleridge’s ; and at page 287, we find reference made to “ Dr. 
Pusey’s Letter to the Bishop of London,” on the Metropolis 
Churches. As far as our memory serves us, Dr. Pusey’s most 
affecting tract called “ Churches in London” never appeared in the 
form of a letter; though Mr. Baptist Noel published one to the 
Bishop of London on the same subject. We might almost apologize 
to Mr. Gresley for the infinitesimal character of this criticism ; but 
we should like to see this little book in its way perfect. 

Our next objection is perhaps of a graver kind. We will own 
frankly that we could have spared the Rev. Theodosius O’Brien ; 
not that the portrait of the Irish Curate—* a crack preacher, and 
greatly admired by the unmarried ladies,” who coolly proposes to 
Bernard Leslie to embark in a chapel speculation in London, by 
which they were to pocket 600J. a-piece the first year, and “ preach 
the other clergymen all out of their pulpits in no time”—is not to the 
life; but if it has all the truth, it has also all the repulsiveness of a 
photograph. Besides, the tone of banter which runs through this 
fifth chapter is sure to offend ; at the best, it will only make good 
churchmen laugh,—indeed, we caught ourselves laughing a great 
deal too much over it,—and in other cases, the levity will repel rather 
than persuade. We have no doubt that the irreverent phrases put 
into this gentleman’s mouth are quite in keeping with such a 
character; but still one or two of them are very shocking, and 
ought not to have been repeated ; though, in mitigation, it may be 
fairly urged, if this sort of character is far from uncommon, why 
should not the ignorance, profanity, and selfishness of these ecclesias- 
tical adventurers—these free-traders in evangelicalism—be thoroughly 
exposed ? to which we can only reply, that we suppose it ought to 
be done, though it pains when it is done, 
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Once more, it seems to us—though we speak diffidently, because 
every body’s own experience will teach him to look at this branch of 
the subject from his own position mainly—Mr. Gresley has made his 
hero’s revival of Catholicism both at Somerton and High-Kirkstall, 
the two places where Bernard Leslie was curate and rector, 1 rather too 
easy and successful, especially in the acceptance of ordinances, and 
the changes which with scarcely a murmur he is represented as 
having introduced. ‘There is not a more trying practical question in 
these times, when we are left without directions from our spiritual 
fathers, to settle what to do, and what not to do, in entering upon a 
new ecclesiastical charge. ‘Take a case far from rare: a clergyman 
of sound catholic views comes into a living, where every conceivable 
case of violation of propriety and church-order is permitted; an 
objectionable hymn-book appears in every pew; the Athanasian 
creed is never recited; the offertory and prayer for the Church 
militant seem as strange to “ the clerk,” as though the Menologium 
were about to be “ read to the people ;” pulpit, reading-desk, clerk’s 
desk, pew-opener’s seat, and stove—a quinquarticular abomination— 
as completely obscure the material altar, as the last incumbent’s ser- 
mons; and his once-a-month administration of what he was wont to 
call “‘ the sacrament” to a rail-full at once—-to use the expressive 
phrase lately in vogue—veiled the Sacrifice Itself from the people : add 
to all this a distinct association of the Bible Society, Pastoral Aid 
ditto, Church Missionary ditto, with annual sermons for Moravian 
Missions, Reformation Societies, and all the other tag-rag-and-bob- 
tail of Exeter Hall; what, we ask, is to be done? Is all this to be 
swept away in a week ? because this is what Mr. Gresley seems to 
suggest, when he says, “ that the best plan is, to take the Rubric for 
our guide, and act upon it as a matter of course from the beginning ;” 
p- 214. We should like to see it tried. Or, is the draught of truth 
only to be sipped ? is the congregation to be drugged into Church feel- 
ings by doses homeeopathically minute ? ‘This is a grave question ; 
and we sincerely believe that it requires more nerve to preach in the 
surplice, to abandon the psalm and prayer before the sermon, all 
which Mr. Leslie manages to effect as a matter of course, and to 
restore the offertory every Sunday,—and all which is quite right—than 
it does to revive the daily service ; though in point of labour the one 
does not come up to the thousandth part of the other. And, which 
is the point we are now urging, it will be better for the sake of those 
who in their day are settling g, or will have to settle, this knotty 
problem, not to represent the restitution of a right order of things in 
a parish as a very easy thing. It is a very hard matter; one which 
requires tact, temper, patience, long-suffering, faith, and firmness, 
much higher and more lasting than the thing seems to require on 
paper ; and it is well that all, the young especially, should know that 
the way of the Cross is a sharp and trying one. ‘There is rather too 
bright a tint of rose-colour in our friend Bernard’s successes. 

We cannot, however, part from him without another specimen ; 
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and the following may serve, not only as a fair sample of Mr. Gresley’s 
style, but as an admirable instance of his practical, common-sense, 
christian mode of dealing with hard questions. Besides, it will serve 
as the promised reply to our fair enemy, Mrs. Pierce, (see our last 
number,) who fancies that a clergyman can be scarcely respectable, 
unless he is married. 


“ The rules laid down by St. Paul, on the matter of marriage, apply 
equally to clergy and laymen. If a man has the gift of continence, and 
devotes his whole life, his soul and body, to God’s service—if he has reso- 
lution to leave all the comforts and luxuries of life, and, like St. Paul, travel 
from place to place conveying the blessed word of truth to heathen nations 
—or if he is willing to devote himself to the noble endeavour to convey 
Gospel-light to our dense population at home,—that man is viewed with 
especial approval by God, and he takes a higher rank amongst the saints 
in heaven, and reaps an exceeding rich reward. If the whole priesthood of 
a country were of this description, truly the nation would have cause to 
rejoice; and there can be no doubt that in days of persecution, those are 
least likely to apostatize who have inured themselves to self-denying la- 
bours. It is amongst such men as these that the saints and martyrs are 
found. 

“ But all men have not this gift; neither does God require it of them. 
The word of God distinctly allows the clergy to marry, as well as others :— 
‘Marriage is honourable in ail;’* ‘If thou marry, thou hast not sinned; 
nevertheless, such shall have trouble in the flesh.’+ A bishop, it is ex- 
pressly said, ‘shall be the husband of (but) one wife.’t Experience seems 
to prove that they who, from high conscientious motives, can without 
damage abstain from marriage, are the exceptions from the general rule; 
and that for a country generally, in the present state of the world, a mar- 
ried is better than an unmarried priesthood. 

“ But, after all, where is the necessity of the comparison? Why not have 
the advantages of both? Might we not retain the present system of our 
clergy being family men? presenting in each parish the pattern of a respect- 
able household; while the higher tone which is growing up in the Church 
shall render them more diligent and self-denying, so that they shall set their 
equals and superiors in station a wholesome example of denying themselves 
excessive luxuries. Ifa wealthy clergyman with a family contents himself 
with more moderate living, less costly furniture, less expensive equipage, 
than his means might seem to warrant, itis much to be hoped that some 
of his lay neighbours might be induced to do likewise; unless it be ad- 
mitted, that though the clergy are to set an example, the laity are not to 
follow it: Surely the greatest possible good might be effected by a well- 
endowed married clergy, who were patterns of self-denial to their neigh- 
bours. Nor must we leave out of the account the important value of an 
active and devoted clergyman’s wife, who shall aid her husband in his paro- 
chial duties, and render a variety of good offices to her poorer neighbours, 
which her husband might not have leisure or opportunity to perform. 

“ But, on the other hand, why should we not also have unmarried clergy, 
who shall devote themselves to God’s service—unmarried bishops, who 
shall vie with the prelates of ancient times in their munificence and zeal for 
God’s honour —unmarried priests and.deacons, who shall dedicate their 
lives to reclaiming the waste places of the heathen? Nay, why should we 
not also have unmarried laymen, who shall 


* Spurn delights, and live laborious days ;” 





* Heb. xiii. 4. +1 Cor. vii. 28. { Titus i. 6. 
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not in amassing wealth, or winning renown before men, or political power ; 
but labouring for God’s glory and the salvation of the souls of men. Of all 
instruments to evangelize our great towns, nothing, perhaps, would be so 
efficacious as the establishment “of colleges of priests or lay men, not bound 
by compulsory vows of celibacy, though generally proposing to themselves 
an unmarried state, and, as long as they 1 maintain it, livi ing together under 
the control of the parochial priest, whom they shall aid in their ministra- 
tion. The time seems almost ripe for an attempt of the sort. Let but pre- 
judice subside, and high religious feeling continue to spread itself, and we 
may yet see our cities christianized by the exertion of men, who, like St. 
Paul, shall devote their lives to the increase of God’s glory, and count ever) 
thing as loss for the sake of Christ crucified.”—Pp. 207—210. 


What we said just now (for we are writing in a desultory way) of 
the difficulties which are sure to attend any honest attempt to recall 
Church principles, reminds us of Mr. Watson, of Cheltenham ; and 
Mr. Watson suggests Mr. Close, and Mr. Close has now some allies 
who seem disposed far to transcend even this redoubtable master of 
the art of slandering. 

Mr. Gresley accounts for Bernard Leslie’s success by making him 
say,— 

“ Fortunately, there had not then arisen that wicked newspaper-agitation 
which represents conformity to the ordinances of the Church as popery, and 
the minds of my parishioners had not been poisoned by party feeling. At 
the present time, In consequence of the ignorant prejudices of some, and 
sinful misrepresentations of others, it is very doubtful whether a clergyman 
who conscientiously acted upon the established order of the Church, would 
not be in danger of alienating or even driving from the Church many un- 
stable and ill-instructed persons.”"—P. 215. 


The rancour and animosity now raging against Catholic truth is 
perfectly antichristian. All are not aware of its extent and malignity. 
There is not a parish in the kingdom which is not over-run with little 
lying hand-bills and tracts, ‘“‘ Puseyism Displayed ;” “ The Rise and 
Progress of Puseyism ;” “ Puseyism accounted for ;” “‘ What is 
Puseyism ?” and so on, to an extent which would be laughable, 
were it not too true that men who have sworn to obey the Prayer- 
Book, and to teach its doctrines, are the leaders in this unholy strife. 
We single out two, Messrs. Stowell and Noel, the Tohu and Bohu of 
this theological chaos ; and with extracts which may be new to some 
of our readers, we mournfully ask, where is all this to end ? 


“ Let me suggest, first, to those who may be patrons of livings, (if there 
are such here,) that if they would contend for the truth, they should take 
care not to present as the pastors of the people, with whose welfare they 
are chargeable, those who, instead of giving them bread, would offer them 
a stone ; and instead of teaching them the doctrine of Christ crucified, would 
draw them back to unity with Rome. Let me say to those who may be 
parents among you, that it is their bounden duty to select only such 
schools, and such teachers for their children, as will imbue them with the 
sound principles of Protestantism ; and to make this one unvarying inquiry, 
when they are placing their children at any school or college—whether the 
influence that is employed there, be Anglo-Catholic or Ev angelical. 

“I will venture also to suggest, w hether it may not bea matter for con- 
sideration, if other means cannot be provided for preventing such ministers 
from being introduced into our churches and our parishes, and whether 
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parishioners have not much of power in their own hands, if they consider 
what is said in our service for the ordering of deacons. There it is said by 
the bishop to the people, when such a candidate for orders comes to be 
ordained—‘ Brethren, if there be any of you who knoweth anyimpediment, 
or notable crime, in any of these persons presented to he ordered deacons, for 
the which he ought not to be admitted to that office, let him come forth in 
the name of God, and show what the crime or impediment is.’ Now when 
the bishop and the presbyters are ordered by St. Paul only to select faithful 
men, and not even novices, (and both these are scriptural injunctions, 
that the minister to be ordained must not be ‘a novice,’ and that he must 
be a ‘ faithful’ man,) it may be a question whether this is not an ‘ impedi- 
ment’ to the ordaining of a man; and whether it is not the duty of the 
people of this land, on such occasions, if they know a person to be tainted 
with these dangerous errors, that they should allege that as an impediment, 
why he must not be ordained or presented to their Church. 

“Or if this be not aremedy available in our day—and I am not prepared 
to say it is—at least there is another, which all christian men have in 
their hands; and I must not hesitate to propound it in a question of life 
and death, where the very vital tenets of our faith are impugned, and men 
within our Church are openly endeavouring to bring us back to unity with 
Rome. Never let any christian man consent to recognise such a minister 
as his. Never let a christian man listen to fundamental error. Never let 
him go to hear the great verities of God’s Word impugned. But in every 
case let him adhere to ‘the truth as it is in Jesus;’ and if these men will 
turn from the great fundamentals of our faith, then let every christian man 
proclaim his sense of the enormity of the offence, by either letting them 
preach to those who have no knowledge of the Scriptures, or find that the 
flock deserts their ministry. 

“I would urge upon you, then, as members of this Society, to rouse 
every parish in this land to a sense of its duty. Those conferences you 
have had with Romanists, may now well be had in every place with Anglo- 
Catholics. Challenge them to discussion. Put it to the verdict of the 
people of this land, whether they will consent to sacrifice the doctrines they 
have revered—the truth they have loved. In every place let this discussion 
be maintained, till error be silenced. Andif they tell you that you will stir 
up strife, remember that it is a glorious strife.” —Mr. Baptist Noel's Sermon 
preached at St. Clement Danes, May 4, 1842. The annual Sermon for the 
Reformation Society. 

“ They come, my lord, to see what is this Church of England, and shall 
we present them the caricature which limners have drawn on the banks of 
the Isis; shall we point them to England’s Church pictured as the longing 
sister of Rome, and true to her likeness—nay, nay, the longing daughter of 
Rome, true to the likeness of her mother, and already showing symptoms 
that she wishes to rush back into her arms; shall we send back the repre- 
sentatives of the different Churches through the earth, and say, that this is 
the portrait of England’s Church,—shall we say that it is that doating 
drivelling old woman that they would represent her, clothed, not in the 
beautiful garments of truth as they are woven in the loom of the gospel of 
peace, but clothed with the rags, stolen by stealth, from the scarlet mother 
of abomination, to deck herself out before the free-born sons and daughters 
of the Church. No, no, my lord, the poisonous plant of an anti-christian 
spirit we must by the help of God crush and keep under, whether it just 
germinate on the banks of the Isis, or come up in full-blown deformity on 
the banks of the muddy Tiber. They want ‘the dim-religious light’ of 
Roman catholicism ; they want to turn the simple supper of the Lord into 
a sort of magnificent tragedy—the temple of the Lord into a splendid 
theatre—the priests of the Lord into actors in that theatre—the waving of 
the golden censers and the incense, the costly garments, the sweet-sounding, 
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Once more, it seems to us—though we speak diffidently, because 
every body's own experience will teach him to look at this branch of 
the subject from his own position mainly—Mr. Gresley has made his 
hero's revival of Catholicism both at Somerton and High-Kirkstall, 
the two places where Bernard Leslie was curate and rector, rather too 
easy and successful, especially in the acceptance of ordinances, and 
the changes which with scarcely a murmur he is represented as 
having introduced. There is not a more trying seentiel question in 
these times, when we are left without directions from our spiritual 
fathers, to settle what to do, and what not to do, in entering upon a 
new ecclesiastical charge. ‘Take a case far from rare: a clergyman 
of sound catholic views comes into a living, where every conceivable 
case of violation of propriety and dasbube is permitted; an 
objectionable hymn-book appears in every pew; the Athanasian 
creed is never recited; the offertory and prayer for the Church 
militant seem as strange to “ the clerk,” as though the Menologium 
were about to be “ read to the people ;” pulpit, reading-desk, clerk's 
desk, pew-opener’s seat, and stove—a quinquarticular abomination— 
as pod aver obscure the material altar, as the last incumbent’s ser- 
mons; and his once-a-month administration of what he was wont to 
call “‘ the sacrament” to a rail-full at once—to use the expressive 
phrase lately in vogue—veiled the Sacrifice Itself from the people : add 
to all this a distinct association of the Bible Society, Pastoral Aid 
ditto, Church Missionary ditto, with annual sermons for Moravian 
Missions, Reformation Societies, and all the other tag-rag-and-bob- 
tail of Exeter Hall; what, we ask, is to be done? Is all this to be 
swept away in a week? because this is what Mr. Gresley seems to 
suggest, when he says, “ that the best plan is, to take the Rubric for 
our guide, and act upon it as a matter of course from the beginning ;” 
p- 214. We should like to see it tried. Or, is the draught of truth 
only to be sipped ? is the congregation to be drugged into Church feel- 
ings by doses homeopathically minute? This is a grave question ; 
and we sincerely believe that it requires more nerve to preach in the 
surplice, to abandon the psalm and prayer before the sermon, all 
which Mr. Leslie manages to effect as a matter of course, and to 
restore the offertory every Sunday,—and all which is quite right—than 
it does to revive the daily service ; though in point of labour the one 
does not come up to the thousandth part of the other. And, which 
is the point we are now urging, it will be better for the sake of those 
who in their day are settling, or will have to settle, this knotty 
problem, not to represent the restitution of a right order of things in 
a parish as a very easy thing. It is a very hard matter; one which 
requires tact, temper, patience, long-suffering, faith, and firmness, 
much higher and more lasting than the thing seems to require on 
paper ; and it is well that all, the young especially, should know that 
the way of the Cross is a sharp and trying one. There is rather too 
bright a tint of rose-colour in our friend Bernard’s successes. 

We cannot, however, part from him without another specimen ; 
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and the following may serve, not only as a fair sample of Mr. Gresley's 
style, but as an admirable instance of his practical, common-sense, 
christian mode of dealing with hard questions. Besides, it will serve 
as the promised reply to our fair enemy, Mrs. Pierce, (see our last 
number,) who fancies that a clergyman can be scarcely respectable, 
unless he is married. 


“ The rules laid down by St. Paul, on the matter of marriage, apply 
equally to clergy and laymen. If a man has the gift of continence, and 
devotes his whole life, his soul and body, to God's service—if he has reso- 
lution to leave all the comforts and luxuries of life, and, like St. Paul, travel 
from place to place conveying the blessed word of truth to heathen nations 
—or if he is willing to devote himself to the noble endeavour to conve 
Gospel-light to our dense population at home,—that man is viewed wi 
especial approval by God, and he takes a higher rank amongst the saints 
in heaven, and reaps an exceeding rich reward. If the whole priesthood of 
a country were of this description, truly the nation would have cause to 
rejoice; and there can be no doubt that in days of persecution, those are 
least likely to apostatize who have inured themselves to self-denying la- 
bours. It is amongst such men as these that the saints and martyrs are 
found. 

“ But all men have not this gift; neither does God require it of them. 
The word of God distinctly allows the clergy to marry, as well as others :— 
‘ Marriage is honourable in all;’* ‘If thou marry, thou hast not sinned; 
nevertheless, such shall have trouble in the flesh." A bishop, it is ex- 
pressly said, ‘shall be the husband of (but) one wife.’{ Experience seems 
to prove that they who, from high conscientious motives, can without 
damage abstain from marriage, are the exceptions from the general rule; 
and that for a country generally, in the present state of the world, a mar- 
ried is better than an unmarried priesthood. 

“ But, after all, where is the necessity of the comparison? Why not have 
the advantages of both? Might we not retain the present system of our 
clergy being family men? presenting in each parish the pattern of a respect- 
able easels while the higher tone which is growing up in the Church 
shall render them more diligent and self-denying, so that they shall set their 
equals and superiors in station a wholesome example of denying themselves 
excessive luxuries. Ifa wealthy clergyman with a family contents himself 
with more moderate living, less costly furniture, less expensive equipage, 
than his means might seem to warrant, itis much to be hoped that some 
of his lay neighbours might be induced to do likewise; unless it be ad- 
mitted, that though the clergy are to set an example, the laity are not to 
follow it. Surely the greatest possible good might be effected by a well- 
endowed married clergy, who were patterns of self-denial to their neigh- 
bours. Nor must we leave out of the account the important value of an 
active and devoted clergyman’s wife, who shall aid her husband in his pare- 
chial duties, and render a variety of good offices to her poorer neighbours, 
which her husband might not have leisure or opportunity to perform. 

“ But, on the other hand, why should we not also have unmarried clergy, 
who shall devote themselves to God’s service—unmarried bishops, who 
shall vie with the prelates of ancient times in their munificence and zeal for 
God’s honour —unmarried priests and deacons, who shall dedicate their 
lives to reclaiming the waste places of the heathen? Nay, why should we 
not also have unmarried laymen, who shall 


“ Spurn delights, and live laborious days ;” 





* Heb. xiii. 4. +1 Cor. vii. 28. } Titus i. 6. 
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not in amassing wealth, or winning renown before men, or political power ; 
but labouring for God’s glory and the salvation of the souls of men. Of all 
instruments to evangelize our great towns, nothing, perhaps, would be so 
efficacious as the establishment of colleges of priests or laymen, not bound 
by compulsory vows of celibacy, though generally proposing to themselves 
an unmarried state, and, as long as they maintain it, living together under 
the control of the parochial priest, whom they shall aid in their ministra- 
tion. The time seems almost ripe for an attempt of the sort. Let but pre- 
judice subside, and high religious feeling continue to spread itself, and we 
may yet see our cities christianized by the exertion of men, who, like St. 
Paul, shall devote their lives to the increase of God’s glory, and count every 
thing as loss for the sake of Christ crucified.” —Pp. 207—210. 


What we said just now (for we are writing in a desultory way) of 
the difficulties which are sure to attend any honest attempt to recall 
Church principles, reminds us of Mr. Watson, of Cheltenham ; and 
Mr. Watson suggests Mr. Close, and Mr. Close has now some allies 
who seem disposed far to transcend even this redoubtable master of 


the art of slandering. 

Mr. Gresley accounts for Bernard Leslie’s success by making him 
say,— 

“ Fortunately, there had not then arisen that wicked newspaper-agitation 
which represents conformity to the ordinances of the Church as popery, and 
the minds of my parishioners had not been poisoned by party feeling. At 
the present time, in consequence of the ignorant prejudices of some, and 
sinful misrepresentations of others, it is very doubtful whether a clergyman 
who conscientiously acted upon the established order of the Church, would 
not be in danger of alienating or even driving from the Church many un- 
stable and ill-instructed persons.”—P. 215. 


The rancour and animosity now raging against Catholic truth is 
perfectly antichristian. All are not aware of its extent and malignity. 
There is not a parish in the kingdom which is not over-run with little 
lying hand-bills and tracts, ‘ Puseyism Displayed ;” “ The Rise and 
Progress of Puseyism ;” ‘ Puseyism accounted for ;” “ What is 
Puseyism ?” and so on, to an extent which would be laughable, 
were it not too true that men who have sworn to obey the Prayer- 
Book, and to teach its doctrines, are the leaders in this unholy strife. 
We single out two, Messrs. Stowell and Noel, the Tohu and Bohu of 
this theological chaos ; and with extracts which may be new to some 
of our readers, we mournfully ask, where is all this to end ? 

“ Let me suggest, first, to those who may be patrons of livings, (if there 
are such here,) that if they would contend for the truth, they should take 
care not to present as the pastors of the people, with whose welfare they 
are chargeable, those who, instead of giving them bread, would offer them 
a stone ; and instead of teaching them the doctrine of Christ crucified, would 
draw them back to unity with Rome. Let me say to those who may be 
parents among you, that it is their bounden duty to select only such 
schools, and such teachers for their children, as will imbue them with the 
sound principles of Protestantism ; and to make this one unvarying inquiry, 
when they are placing their children at any school or college—whether the 
influence that is employed there, be Anglo-Catholic or Evangelical. 

_ “TI will venture also to suggest, whether it may not be a matter for con- 
sideration, if other means cannot be provided for preventing such ministers 
from being introduced into our churches and our parishes, and whether 
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parishioners have not much of power in their own hands, if they consider 
what is said in our service for the ordering of deacons. There it is said by 
the bishop to the people, when such a candidate for orders comes to be 
ordained— Brethren, if there be any of you who knoweth anyimpediment, 
or notable crime, in any of these persons presented to he ordered deacons, for 
the which he ought not to be admitted to that office, let him come forth in 
the name of God, and show what the crime or impediment is.” Now when 
the bishop and the presbyters are ordered by St. Paul only to select faithful 
men, and not even novices, (and both these are scriptural injunctions, 
that the minister to be ordained must not be ‘a novice,’ and that he must 
be a ‘ faithful’ man,) it may be a question whether this is not an ‘ impedi- 
ment’ to the ordaining of a man; and whether it is not the duty of the 
people of this land, on such occasions, if they know a person to be tainted 
with these dangerous errors, that they should allege that as an impediment, 
why he must not be ordained or presented to their Church. 

“Or if this be not aremedy available in our day—and I am not prepared 
to ony i is—at least there is another, which all christian men have in 
their hands; and I must not hesitate to propound it in a question of life 
and death, where the very vital tenets of our faith are impugned, and men 
within our Church are openly endeavouring to bring us back to unity with 
Rome. Never let any christian man consent to recognise such a minister 
as his. Never let a christian man listen to fundamental error. Never let 
him go to hear the great verities of God’s Word impugned. But in every 
case let him adhere to ‘the truth as it is in Jesus ;’ and if these men wil/ 
turn from the great fundamentals of our faith, then let every christian man 
proclaim his sense of the enormity of the offence, by either letting them 
preach to those who have no knowledge of the Scriptures, or find that the 
flock deserts their ministry. 

“ T would urge upon you, then, as members of this Society, to rouse 
every parish in this land to a sense of its 7. Those conferences you 
have had with Romanists, may now well be had in every sem with Anglo- 
Catholics. Challenge them to discussion. Put it to the verdict of the 
people of this land, whether they will consent to sacrifice the doctrines they 

ave revered—the truth they have loved. In every place let this discussion 
be maintained, till error be silenced. Andif they tell you that you will stir 
up strife, remember that it is a glorious strife.” Mr. Baptist Noel’s Sermon 
preached at St. Clement Danes, May 4, 1842. Zhe annual Sermon for the 
Reformation Society. 

“ They come, my lord, to see what is this Church of England, and shall 
we present them the caricature which limners have drawn on the banks of 
the Isis; shall we point them to England’s Church pictured as the longing 
sister of Rome, and true to her likeness—nay, nay, the longing daughter of 
Rome, true to the likeness of her mother, and already showing symptoms 
that she wishes to rush back into her arms ; shall we send back the repre- 
sentatives of the different Churches through the earth, and say, that this is 
the portrait of England’s Church,—shall we say that it is that doating 
drivelling old woman that they would represent her, clothed, not in the 
beautiful garments of truth as they are woven in the loom of the gospel of 
peace, but clothed with the rags, stolen by stealth, from the scarlet mother 
of abomination, to deck herself out before the free-born sons and daughters 
of the Church. No, no, my lord, the poisonous plant of an anti-christian 
spirit we must by the help of God crush and keep under, whether it just 
germinate on the banks of the Isis, or come up in full-blown deformity on 
the banks of the muddy Tiber. They want ‘the dim-religious light’ of 
Roman catholicism ; they want to turn the simple supper of the Lord into 
a sort of magnificent tragedy—the temple of the Lord into a splendid 
theatre—the priests of the Lord into actors in that theatre—the waving of 
the golden censers and the incense, the costly garments, the sweet-sounding, 
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soothing, long-drawn music, the gleaming lights and sweet odours, and the 
thousand charms and decorations and draperies of the theatre—and what 
have we left but Christianity dramatized, and Christ ‘crucified afresh?’ Yes, 
my lord, they have recourse not to the Church of England and her un- 
shaken doctrines, but they have recourse to that convenient, that variable, 
that strange Protean thing that has ‘no local habitation,’ though its name 
be catholic tradition—I wonder whence it came, where it is to be found 
likely to flow out amid the march of antiquity, and how you are to secure 
it when you once get hold of it. It is like the rainbow which the silly boy 
attempts to follow as it gleams before him still, but which, when he tries to 
grasp it, vanishes in air. 

“ T will tell you what I believe the conspiracy in Oxford to be—the lead- 
ing clerical conspiracy, as they themselves have designated it—I believe they 
are after all but the puppets of that string which is held in the back-ground 
by a far mightier conspiracy than Oxford ever concocted. I have no doubt 
that a wise man, ‘wise as a serpent,’ though not ‘ harmless as a dove,’ I fear 
I must add—no doubt wise men, and many such in the back-ground, have 
long ago laid the train and dug the mine, that our hapless brethren are 
betrayed into, putting the match tolight up the foundations of our reformed 
church. No doubt we have but little fear of these, herisolated movements 
within our Church; but if we look upon it in connexion with the sympa- 
thetic movement of the anti-christian power over the Atlantic, on the Con- 
tinent, in Ireland, in England, and in Scotland, and in every part of the 
christian world, I have no doubt that the masterly minds of the Jesuits con- 
certed it; and I have no doubt whatever that if our dear fallen brother—I 
will not mention his name, for I set out with the resolution not to mention 
any brother clergyman’s name—let those whom the cap suits put it on, I 
put it upon no man—I have mentioned a papist, Dr. Wiseman, for I know 
no such delicacy with Rome, but I mention one who was a Protestant 
brother, though now no longer a brother, —verily do I believe that when he 
got into the Church of Rome, he saw the secret machinery and string that 

e and his brethren deluded with him had been obeying, though they 
thought that they knew it not.”—Mr. Hugh Stowell’s Speech at Exeter Hall, 
May 11th, Anniversary of the Reformation Society. 





The History of the Christian Religion and Church, &c. By Dr. 
Aveustus Nreanper. Translated by Henny J. Rost, B.D. ge. 
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History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by 
the Apostles. By Dr. Avcustus Neanper, Sc. Sc. Trans- 
lated from the Third Edition of the original German, by J. E. 
Rytanp. Jn 2 vols. Edinburgh: Clark. 1842. 


In our former article on this subject, we occupied ourselves with 
considering the principal objections which have been brought forward 
to the doctrine we support, and found, we think, sufficient reason for 
pronouncing them invalid. One other yet remains, the consideration 
of which will pave the way for those directer arguments which we 
pledged pt: to produce. It is this: that the Christian 
church can have no priesthood, inasmuch as it has no sacrifice—the 
offering which is the essential and distinguishing function of a priest. 

Now, it will be our aim in the present article to show that the 
Christian clergy do offer sacrifice, in such a sense as is sufficient to 
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justify us in calling them priests; but it is worth while previously 
to ask, whether, if they did not, the title would therefore be inappli- 
cable. 

On what is founded the assertion that it would? Not on common 
apprehensions, which in this instance agree with etymology, and 
understand by Aiereus or sacerdos a public minister of religion, 
without reference to the particular rites he performs in that capacity. 
True, in nearly every religion such have consisted mainly in sacrifice 
of one sort or another, and therefore alone is it that the two terms 
priest and sacrifice have been supposed to be of commensurate import. 
And not, as we have just implied, from etymology. ‘The words ispetv¢ 
and sacerdos, viewed in that light, convey no other impression than 
that of occupancy with holy things; nor do we find that the Hebrew 
cohen has any restricted meaning. Not, moreover, from the facts of 
the case; for everywhere priests, as such, perform other functions 
besides that of sacrificing. To bless the people, to decide religious 
cases, to administer religious benefits, and many other duties, have 
always devolved on them, consistently with that general view of their 
office and character which we have taken, as consisting in the handling 
of holy things. And such is the light in which the Fathers saw this 
subject. In considering their clergy as priests, they give no indica- 
tion of regarding only their power of offering sacrifice. Their 
function seemed to them sacerdotal in respect of their being handlers 
and administrators of religious mysteries generally—of Baptism as 
well as of the Eucharist. And therefore Optatus and Augustine* 
both rank the deacons in the priesthood, to which, in this general 
sense, in modern times, they a ae still more manifestly than then. 
And finally, not from holy Scripture, which surely never takes so 
restricted a view of the priest’s distinctive functions as to confine 
them to sacrifice ; unless we are prepared to maintain that the apostle, 
in Heb. viii. 3, intended a scientific definition of a priest, which, we 
think, was far from his drift. He seems there intent on drawing a 
parallel between our Lord and the Jewish high-priest ; and as the 
main function of the latter certainly was “ to offer gifts and sacrifices,” 
it was necessary to establish that Christ, the heavenly High-Priest, 
should “have somewhat also to offer.” But when we come to the 
general idea of a priest in Scripture, we find included all those 
functions which are ordinarily conceived to constitute it, —benediction, 
the performance of public prayer, decision of religious questions, and 
the like. All these latter are unquestionably discharged by our 
clergy, and they have ever been considered sacerdotal offices.+ 





* Bingham. Origin. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xix. s. xiv, xv. cap. XX. S. i. 

+ If the general notion of a priest be that of being consecrated as a public servant, 
Aerroupyds, of God—how practically do we show our sense of such functions being 
continued among us, by styling the ordinary and stated rites performed by our clergy 
—the service! Perhaps what is said in the text is a little inconsistent with what we 
advanced in May—that the notion of a priest implied the Church’s development. 
As we are about, however, to vindicate that development, we feel that our argument 
on that occasion remains untouched. 
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We have dwelt the more on this subject, because it does not 
seem to us a mere question of words. So thoroughly sacerdotal have 
those functions to which we have alluded been at all times regarded, 
to say nothing of the handling and dispensing of religious mysteries, 
that if we go about proclaiming that the Christian ministry is not, and 
cannot be, a priesthood, there is reason to fear that people will learn to 
consider such functions as not belonging to it,—to think that it cannot 
bless with authority—that it has no mysteries to handle or dispense 
—that it consists merely of certain designated teachers to supply 
religious instructions, and with powers and by methods altogether 
analogous to those by which any other instruction is supplied. In 
short, we fear that with the notion of a priesthood, that of an 
authorized ministry might be banished from men’s minds, 

But, to come to our main subject, do the upper orders of the clergy 
in any practical sense offer sacrifice? If they do, there will be no 
further question about their being priests; and, independently of 
this, a deep and important topic, one, moreover, which is beginning to 
attract a good deal of attention and to occasion no little uneasiness 
and suspicion,—depends on the answer. 

At the outset we must guard our readers against a.mode of argu- 
ment which has been adopted by Outram and his followers, that of 
starting with a definition of Sacrifice, which excludes the Eucharist. 
Obviously this can be done at once by any one who has a mind. But 
the question will always occur, on what is our definition grounded ? 
If on Divine ‘authority, let it be given, If, on an induction of 
particulars, leading us to a general conception of sacrifice, it should 
be proved that the Eucharist is not one of the particulars which 
ought to be admitted into the induction. Certainly, the early 
Christians must have been as familiar as any modern with the notion 
of sacrifice which obtained in their time, yet they did not find that 
notion exclude the Eucharist. Undoubtedly, it is different, in many 
things, from any previous rite whatever ; but surely this was no more 
than what was anyhow to be expected. 

With regard, again, to arguments drawn from the sufficiency of 
Christ’s sacrifice, it must be observed, in the first place, that such 
sufficiency only excludes propitiatory sacrifice on the part of those to 
whom it has been revealed. Eucharistic offering of any sort, (and 
the Mincha seldom was other than eucharistic,) not only remains as 
admissible as before, but it is made even more natural and becoming, 
time, place, and circumstance, permitting; inasmuch as the grounds 
of thanksgiving are now infinitely broadened and deepened. In the 
second place, if a sacrificial character be asserted for the Eucharist on 
higher and more mystical grounds, either as the divinely-instituted 
memorial of Christ’s sacrifice, or as the act of self-oblation through 
Him,—such may be sufficiently reconciled with His only sacrifice, on 
the principle we announced in May—that the distinctive acts of the 
Church are in reality not hers but Christ’s, and that her sacrifice 
must therefore be really His. 
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Let us look a little into the state of the question as it will present 
itself to an inquirer. He will find what is obvious at a glance, that 
the great Christian rite is sacrificial in appearance, ¢.¢. that it takes 
that place in Christian worship which is occupied by sacrifice in every 
other; and the mode of its performance, when the rubrics of the 
Church are carefully observed, so much resembles a sacrifice, that a 
Jew ora Pagan, uninstructed in our religion, if admitted to sce it, 
would probably at once conceive it to be one. On betaking himself 
to the paramount authority, our inquirer will find, that scripture, 
as far as it goes, will confirm this impression; the Old Testament 
containing at least two prophecies (Jer. xxxiii. 17, 18. Mal. i. 11,) 
that the Gentile church should offer sacrifice ; the latter of which it is 
scarcely possible to invest with any figurative meaning, or to understand 
of anything except the Eucharist in its outward form.* On betak- 
ing himself to the New Testament he will discover, in the first place, 
no contradiction to the sacrificial character of the Eucharist, and, in 
the second place, a few hints in its favour; ¢. ¢. he will find language 
that can be interpreted, to say the least, as legitimately in its favour 
as not. Thus, if he turn to the words of institution, and compare 
them with those of Scripture generally, he will see that rovro moveire 
might according to the idiom of the LX-X. be rendered sacrifice this; 
and that the phrase which follows cic riv guy avauvnow gives a 
strong probability in favour of such rendering, since “the mode of 
expression moveiy cic dvduvynow (offer for a remembrance) appears 
to correspond to the modes of expression rroeiy cic 6AoKabrwya and 
mouty sic Oounv evwotac (to offer for a burnt-offering, to offer for 
a sweet-smelling savour) Exod. xxix. 41; Lev. xvii. 4; xiv. 31 ; xxiii. 
12; thus referring the Eucharistic sacrifice (if such it is to be 
esteemed) to a class distinct from the sacrifices, rept auapriac (for 
sin) which were to cease under the New Covenant.” (Heb. x. 18.) 

He will further light upon declarations that Christians do offer 
sacrifice—a “Sacrifice of Praise,” (Heb. xiii. 15,) “spiritual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” (1 Pet. ii. 5.) Whether 
it be in or by the Eucharist that they mainly offer them, will be a 
question for his after consideration. He will also find an apostle 
declaring that Christians “ have an altar.” (Heb. xiii. 10.) A further 
scriptural indication will occur to him in Christ’s priesthood being 
declared to be after the order of Melchizedec. This is so perplexing 
and yet so important a topic, that we must bestow on it some separate 
consideration. 

Is it, then, in the Epistle to the Hebrews that we find the main points 
of resemblance between Christ’s priesthood and that of Melchizedek ? 





* The oblation of the Gentiles being particularised as a Mincha, renders it difficuct 
to put a figurative sense on this prophecy. For then, if not sacrifice in general, 
certainly some other, and, in the time of the Jews, more august and effectual, sacrifice 
would have been the more natural figure. The Mincha, whilst it would not so 
ey have occurred as a figure, corresponds to the Eucharist in materials and in 
orm. 
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Not if the sentiments of the whole ancient Church can be relied on, 
which took quite a different direction. The Apostle’s parallel between 
the two can hardly have been what he had to say on the subject that was 
** hard to be uttered,” seeing that those whom he addressed were “ dull 
of hearing.” On the contrary, as it is nowalmost universally interpreted, 
it is sufficiently plain—the unreckoned genealogy of the mortal Priest, 
and the unrecorded commencement or termination of his office, 
rendering him a type of the Immortal who, in truth, “ abideth a Priest 
continually.” Surely this thought could not be so very hard a one 
for those who had been “illuminated,” and who were supposed by 
the Apostle capable of following the rest of his reasoning. May we 
not then fairly suppose, that by those things respecting Melchizedek 
which were hard to be uttered, he refers to some other point than 
this? And this is the more likely, inasmuch as the parallel between 
them could hardly have been a novelty to his readers. The Jews 
were aware from Ps. cx. that Messiah was to be a Priest after the 
order of Melchizedec; and they appear, as we shall presently see, to 
have had a peculiar tradition on the subject. Christians must have 
known of our Lord’s application of that Psalm to himself. Is it not 
then likely that St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, took up an 
already established and received truth, that Christ's priesthood is 
afler the order of Melchizedek ; and, without touching on the main 
point of resemblance, seized, after his fashion, some subordinate ones 
that suited his arguments, and that a resemblance, being once admitted, 
might fairly be pressed into its service ?—that his drift is something 
like this: Your Jewish prejudices may lead you to stumble at a 
priesthood being exercised out of the line of Aaron, but consider 
that it is not a Levitical but a Melchizedek priesthood, which we 
ascribe to Messiah. And if He be, as you know, a Priest after the 
order of Melchizedek,—then see how well His separation from the 
Levitical line can be justified, for was not His type of necessity out 
of that line also? Was not he, as far as revealed to us, a Priest 
altogether irrespectively of genealogical right, or of any known 
inauguration to his office, of which we find neither the beginning nor 
the end? This we say would be perfectly in accordance with the 
Apostle’s usual way of arguing from an admitted principle ; and if 
so, we are still to seek for that main particular in respect of which 
Christ’s priesthood is after the order of Melchizedek. 

Now, what is it we read of that mysterious person? The one only 
recorded transaction of his life isas follows: ‘* And Melchizedek king 
of Salem brought forth bread and wine ;* and he was the priest of 
the Most High God. And he blessed him, and said, Blessed be 
Abram of the Most High God, possessor of heaven and earth: and 
blessed be the Most High God, which hath delivered thine enemies 
into thy hand. And he (Abram) gave him tithes of all.” Gen. xiv. 





* Compare John viii. 56. ‘‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day. He 
saw it, and was glad.” 
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18—20. This is the only part assigned to Melchizedek in the page 
of the world’s history. ‘To what does it amount? From the brief 
narrative itself, we might not positively conclude that Melchizedek, 
in bringing forth bread and wine, did more than exercise hospitality ; 
yet the limited nature of the meal itself renders that view unlikely ; 
nor does one see how, in that case, the fact came to be recorded in so 
very brief an account of what in all other respects was a deep solemnity. 
In itself, then, it seems most probable that the hospitality of the royal 
Priest was sacred, like his words; that he performed the only rite 
that can be said to have any universality among the nations—the 
Eucharistic meat and drink offering—the unbloody oblations with 
which bloody sacrifices were everywhere accompanied. In this light, 
then, the most prominent point of correspondence between Mel- 
chizedek’s priesthood and our Lord’s, consists in each having performed 
this rite with deep solemnity ; the true Eternal Priest instituting it 
as the great mode of worship for His followers, in every country and 
in every age. It must be remembered, too, that the Jews seem to 
have had a tradition that in the days of Messiah all bloody sacrifice 
was to cease, and no other oblation to be made but the unbloody one 
of Melchizedek.* 

We should be sorry to speak too positively as to the character of 
a transaction concerning which our means of judgment are so scanty ; 
but the considerations which we have urged surely receive much 
additional force from the fact that the ancient Church considered 
Melchizedek to have offered a sacrifice typical of the Christian 
Eucharist, and that it is mainly by reason of this, that his priest- 
hood gives its name to the Christian. 

We feel that we have by no means exhausted theScriptural argument; 
but what we have now advanced, or even a part of it, supposing the 
whole not to have been coincided in, may well, we think, be sufficient 
for the following case. Finding such indications in Scripture of 
sacrifice in the Gentile Church, do we not also‘find a rite in that 
Church to which for sixteen hundred years they were thought to 
apply—a rite, moreover, which certainly is sacrificial in the first aspect 
it presents? Have we not in the Eucharist, when duly celebrated, a 
sufficient interpretation of the Scriptural hints we have been con- 
sidering? Granting them to be in themselves faint and figurative, 
catching the eye but eluding the grasp, are they not detained and 
fixed here ? 

Now, if our inquirer next proceed to the works of any of our great 
Anglican divines who have advocated the Eucharistic sacrifice, such 
as Mede, Hickes, or Jolly, he will find them making out a very strong 
case indeed. They will show him, not only that all antiquity felt the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to be sacrificial, and that its sacrificial 
aspect was a very prominent one in their liturgies, —but also that, while 
there is the widest distinction between their sentiments and those of 





* See Nelson’s ‘ Great Duty of frequenting the Christian Sacrifice.” 
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Rome in this respect, there is nothing in the principles of the English 
Reformation in any way adverse to the former,—that the temporary 
obscuration of its distinct avowal and manifestation in the Prayer 
Book, made under foreign influence, has been in a considerable 
measure repaired, and that the main stream of our highest theology 
since the Reformation has set in its favour.* 

Thus far we think they will carry him, and probably a step further ; 
for if he have gone along with them to this point, it is likely that he 
is now acquainted with elements and bearings of the holy Eucharist 
of which he knew nothing before,—that he has now learned to look 
on it as a service to be rendered no less than a benefit to be received, 
as an act of worship as well as a gracious and comforting banquet. 
He will see that a most rich and glorious view of our redeemed 
position depends on connecting the privileges it confers with the 
thanksgiving it involves and demands, and that nowhere are they so 
suitably and entirely connected as in the holy Eucharist. These 
considerations open a train of thought to which we must return 
hereafter. For the present we must consider the difficulties which 
are likely to occur to our inquirer. 

In spite of all this, then, he may be in no little perplexity; he 
may be familiar with elements of the covenant of grace, which strike 
him as endangered by the view now laid before him ; even although 
transubstantiation has been carefully and successfully excluded. The 
writers whom he has been consulting, may seem to him too little 
alive to the danger; or if it presents itself to them, it may serve only 
to perplex their statements, and make them inconsistent with them- 
selves. He may be made by them strongly alive to the sacrificial 
character of the Eucarist; and yet, when, by their help, he tries to 
determine precisely in what part of the rite that character resides, 
and wherein it consists, the whole prospect may become unsteady 
and confused before him; he may see several, as he thinks, quite 
distinct notions continually taking each other’s place, and one con- 
tinually supplanting another at the very moment when he wished to 
detain and fix that other. He may find a writer taking as his thesis 
that “‘the Eucharist is a proper sacrifice ;” and then, carefully refuting 
Romanism, make it out to be one in an improper and conversational, 
though practical sense. 

Now, in this difficulty, he will do well to examine the primitive 
doctrine for himself; and he will find, if we mistake not, the same 
unsteadiness and uncertainty of view in the fathers as in himself. It 
has been very generally thought and taken for granted, that they 
present us with a definite and uniform doctrine on the subject, and 





* Certainly those who feel so very sure, as some do, that the giving a sacrificial 
character to the Eucharist is a gross corruption, ought to have studied the matter very 
deeply, seeing that they profess to convict such divines as Jewel, Andrewes, Mede, 
Taylor, Bull, Beveridge, and Horsley, to say nothing of many others nearly as 
great, of serious error. They also array themselves against one of the most powerful 
and accomplished prelates on the English Bench at present,—the Bishop of Exeter. 
See his Charge delivered in 1836. 
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consequently that all variation of statement is unprimitive. Now, 
while it would be ridiculous to deny that they were all in the habit 
of seeing the Eucharist in a sacrificial aspect, that their Liturgies 
styled it a dreadful and unbloody sacrifice, that their constant phrase 
for the celebration of it was offering, we yet venture to affirm, that 
they vary very considerably in their statements,—that, like our sup- 
posed inquirer’s, their prospect, while practically a consistent whole, 
became, as it were, unsteady and confused the moment they attempted 
to fix their gaze on any of its parts,—and that consequently they do 
not give us, as has been thought, an uniform doctrine on this subject. 
A few instances of variation will at once serve to confirm this state- 
ment ; and also, we think, to guide us to the truth of the matter. 

Let us begin with Justin Martyr, who is well known to speak of 
the Eucharist being offered, and to consider its celebration as the 
fulfilment of Malachi’s prophecy. Yet he writes as follows in his 
first Apology.* We give his words as translated by Mr. Chevallier. 

“ But we are firmly persuaded that God requires not from men 
material offerings, seeing that he hath given us all things.” And 
again, “‘ With respect to the charge of impiety, what man of consi- 
deration will not confess that this accusation is falsely alleged against 
us? since we worship the Creator of this universe; declaring, as we 
have been taught, that he requires not sacrifices of blood, and libations, 
and incense; and praising Him to the utmost of our power, with 
words of prayer and thanksgiving, for all things which we enjoy. 
For we have learned that the only honour which is worthy of Him is, 
not to consume with fire what He hath given us for our nourishment, 
but to distribute them to ourselves, and to those who have need; 
and that our thankfulness to Him is best expressed by the solemn 
offering of prayers and hymns.” 

Surely these are not the words of a man who at the time felt that 
he ar | meet the charge of atheism, by alleging not only that he 
believed in a God, but that he offered him sacrifice in the same sort 
as the objectors did to their imagined deities. 

Athenagoras, who, like Justin, and in the same age, undertook 
the cause of the gospel against Gentile objections, thus meets the 
charge of having no sacrifices, in a passage of singular beauty. ‘‘ The 
Creator and Father of all needeth not blood nor fat, nor the 
fragrance of flowers and incense, Himself being the perfect fragrance, 
in need of nothing within and without; but this is the greatest 
sacrifice to Him—for a man to learn who hath stretched out and 
ensphered the heavens, and fixed the earth as a centre, who hath 





* °AAX’ od BéecOa Tis mapa dvOpumwy SAUKs mMpoopepas MpoTeArpapyev Tov Oecov, 
airdy wapéxovra mdvta dpavres. * * * “~Adeo as ovv ws otk éopev, Tov Snul- 
ovpydv Tovde Tod wavtds ceBoutvor, avevdén aiudrwy Kal ondvdwv Kal Ovypwiaudtwr, as 
25d Onuev, Adyovres, Adyw evdxs Kal edyapitias ey’ ols mpoopépopeba wacw, bon 
Sivauis alvowres (udvny aflay adrov Tyuhy mapadaBdvres, 7d Ta Un’ exelvor els KiaTpopny 
yevdueva, od mvp) Samavgv, GAN éavtois kal Trois Seouvois mpoopépery, exelvy 5¢ edxapl- 
orous bvras, ia Ad-you roumds Kal Ypvous wéurew,) Kc. ; tls cwppdvwv ovx dmodoyHreis ; 
—Justin Martyr. Apolog. I. c. 10, 


NO. XIX.—N. S. M 
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gathered the water together into seas, and divided the light from the 
darkness, and adorned the ether with stars, and made the earth shoot 
up every seed, and created the animals, and formed man. What have I 
to do with a holocaust, which God needeth not? Albeit we must 
offer bloodless sacrifice, and present to Him spiritual service.”* 

Of this passage it must be remarked, that while it admits it to be 
the part of Christians mpoogépetv avaiyaxrov Ovolav,—and while 
from that phrase the Eucharist can hardly be excluded, even if it be 
not merely and directly intended,—it is yet, like the last, a passage 
which could hardly have been written by a man who felt that he and 
his fellow-Christians offered sacrifice in a sense and way precisely 
corresponding to that in which the Jews and Heathens did ; especi- 
ally when it is considered that the charge of not sacrificing was the 
very one with which Athenagoras was dealing, as may be seen by any 
man who will refer to the preceding context. 

Lactantius, in his book De Vero Cultu, says again and again that 
God requires no material sacrifice, and that the only acceptable offer- 
ing to him is a pure heart; that good works and praises are the only 
sacrifices that can rationally be presented. And this spiritual service, 
he says, the worshipper can offer not in the temple only, but at 
home, and even in bed.+ 

Few writers have dwelt more on the sacrificial character of 
the Eucharist than Chrysostom. In his treatise De Sacerdotio, 
there is a well-known passage on its awful grandeur, worked up into 
a more fervid eloquence, and into a more complete glow of imagi- 
nation, than anything we know in the whole com of Christian 
literature besides, Yet even Chrysostom expresses himself elsewhere 
as follows: ‘“ There is but one sacrifice ; we do not offer another but 
the same, or rather a memorial of that sacrifice.” t 

St. Augustine’s works are full of allusions to the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, and supply us with more illustrations than one of our present 
position. For example, in his book to Honoratus, he declares that 
in the Gospel the sacrifice of praise has taken the place of the bloody 
sacrifices observed during the Law.—Honoratus, to whom he 
wrote, was at that time unbaptized, which, of course, hindered 
Augustine from being explicit. Notwithstanding this restraint, how- 
ever, he hints at a connexion between this sacrifice of praise and the 
Eucharist in the following words ;—‘ Hence” (because of the grace of 





* ‘O rode tov mavros Snusoupyds Kal marip ov Setrat aluatos, ovde xuicohs, ovde THs 
and Trav dvOwv Kad Ovuraudrwr edwdlas, adrds dv 7 TeAcla etwdlu, dvevdéns nai dmpoodéns 
GAA Pola duTg@ peylorn, dv yryvdoKxwper tls éérewe Kal cvverpalpwoe robs odpavods, 
kad riv yhy Kévrpou Bucy Hdgace, tis cuvipyarye TO USwp cis Oardooas, Kai diéxpwe 7d 
gas dxéd Tod oxdtous, Tis éxdounoey Gotpos Tov aldépa, Kal erolnce wav omépua THY 
viv dvaBdrrcw, tls éroince Séa, kal &vOpwrov txdacev—r) 5é yo dAoKavTdcewy, SY 
ph Setrar 5 eds ; Kal roi mporpépery Sedv dvaluaxrov Ovolay, Kal THv Aoyucry Mpood'yew 
Aatpelav.— Athenag. Leg. pro Christianis, cap. 13. 

t Lactantius, De Vero Cultu, cap. ii. 2+, 25. 

t Mla éorly 7 @vola. Ode &AAny Ovolav, ws rére dpx.epeds, THy adr del woiodper- 
BGAAov Bt dvduvnow épyatduela Ovolas.—Chrysost. Homil. xvii. in Ep. ad Hebr. 
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God) “we give thanks to the Lord our God, which is a great mystery” 
(or sacrament) “in the sacrifice of the New Testament, which, when, 
where, and how it is offered, you shall find when you are baptized.”* 
Of course, a passage like this, where the writer expresses himself so 
restrainedly, cannot be made much of inargument. Our only remark 
upon it is, that, as far as it goes, it teaches not a formal sacrifice of 
the Eucharistic elements, but a sacrifice of praise in the ordinance. 
Here, however, we find the sacrifice of praise beautifully enlarged on, 
without reference to the Eucharist. “ O Lord our God, what dost 
thou indicate to thy people—thy Israel? Ofer to God the sacrifice 
of praise. Both they and we may say—Within me, O God, are the 
offerings of thy praise which I will render to thee. I feared lest thou 
wouldest indicate something without me—something of which I lad 
perhaps been robbed. What dost thou indicate to me? Ofer to 
God the sacrifice of praise. I can return to myself—I can find 
within myself the oblation of praise. Let thy altar be my own 
conscience.” &c.f The sacrifice of praise was, as we have seen, in 
St. Augustine’s view, a mysterious element in the Eucharist. Indeed, 
it is that which gives it the name of Eucharist. The expression, 
sacrifice of praise, was continually applied by the Fathers to the rite 
which was supposed to be intended thereby, when the Apostle employs 
it in Heb. xiii. 15. Could Augustine have overlooked it, then, 
and directed his attention to another subject and another sacrifice of 
praise ? or is it more reasonable to believe that, not holding so rigidly 
formal a doctrine on the Eucharist as is generally supposed, he did 
not feel free to mention it on the present occasion, and therefore 
spoke not of a different sacrifice of praise, (a position which demands 
proof,) but of different developments and exercises of one. To 
this subject we shall have occasion to return immediately. 
Elsewhere we find St. Augustine expressing himself as follows, 





* Hine gratias agimus Dominos Deo nostro, quod est magnum Sacramentum in 
Sacrificii Novo Testamenti, quod ubi, et quando, et quomodo offeratur, cum fueris 
a invenias.—Zib. ad Honorat. cap. 48. 

Dic ergo, Domine Deus noster, quid indicis populo tuo, Israeli tuo? Immola 
Deo sacrificium laudis? Dicamus illi et nos, in me sunt, Deus, vota tua que reddam 
laudis tibi. Expaveram ne aliquid indiceres quod esset extra me, quod computabam 
in curte? mea, et a fure jam forte ablatum erat. Quid mihi indicis? Jmmola Deo 
sacrificium laudis. Ad me redeam, in me inveniam laudis immolationem. Sit- ara 
tua conscientia mea. Immola Deo sacrificium laudis. Securi sumus; non imus in 
Arabiam thus querere, non sarcinas avari negotiatoris excutimus ; sacrificium laudis 
querit a nobis Deus. Habebat hoc sacrificium laudis Zacchseus in patrimonio suo, 
habebat vidua in saccello suo, habebat nescio quis pauper hospes in dolio suo. Alius 
nec in patrimonio, nec in saccello, nec in dolio aliquid habebat; totum habebat in 
animo suo. Salus domui Zacchzi; et plus misit hec vidua quam divites illi. 
Iste calicem aque frigide porrigens non perdet mercedem suam, sed et pax in terra 
hominibus bonz voluntatis. Immola Deo sacrificium laudis. O sacrificium gratui- 
tum gratia datum! Non quidem hoc emi quod offerrem, sed tu donasti; nam nec 
hoc haberem. IJmmola Deo sacrificium laudis. Et hxc immolatio sacrificii laudis 
gratias agere illi a quo habes quidquid boni habes et cujus misericordia tibi demit- 
titur quidquid tuum mali habes. Immola Deo sacrificium laudis ; et redde Altissimo 
preces tuas. Hoc odore Dominus delectatur—Redde Altissimo preces tuas.— Augustin. 
Enarrat. in Ps. xlix. 
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concerning the sacrifice of the cross :—‘‘ The flesh and blood of this 
sacrifice, before the advent of Christ, was promised by victims in 
figure, in the passion of Christ was rendered in substance, after the 
ascension of Christ is celebrated in memorial sacrament.”* Here 
we find a very different idea from the former one. 

We must now come to a more remarkable passage than any we 
have hitherto examined—one which is worth whole treatises, and 
contains indeed the substance of the matter. It occurs in the tenth 
book of the work, De Civitate Dei, cap. vi. The chapter opens with 
the following important definition: ‘ Every work done, in order 
that we may cleave to God in holy affiance, is a true sacrifice.” 
After enlarging on, and illustrating this principle, we come to the 
following pregnant words :—“ Profecto efficitur, ut tota ipsa redempta 
Civitas, hoc est congregatio societasque sanctorum, universale sacri- 
jicium offeratur Deo per sacerdotem magnum, qui etiam seipsum 
obtulit in passione pro nobis, ut tanti capitis corpus essemus, 
secundum formam servi. Hane enim obtulit, in hac oblatus est, 
quia secundum hanc mediator est, in hac sacerdos, in hac sacrificium 
est.” Then, after quoting Rom. xii., he concludes the chapter 
by declaring, that “in the sacrament of the altar the Church is 
taught that, in the oblation she offers, she herself is offered.” Again, 
in lib. xix. cap. 23, we find the same thought. 

These extracts may suffice to show that there is some overstate- 
ment in declaring that Christian antiquity speaks a language alto- 
gether uniform on this subject of the Eucharistic sacrifice, and 
consequently that we cannot draw from thence a precise formal 
doctrine, as has been attempted, in regard to the rite considered in 
and by itself. We have in reality at least three views, continually 
succeeding, or blending with, each other. First, the offering of the 
elements to God, as a recognition of Him as “the Lord of the 
Creature.” In this view, the Eucharist becomes certainly an oblation 
—a mincha,—which, as being simply Eucharistic, and proclaiming a 
great truth, cannot be condemned as incompatible with the Gospel, 
whether we consider such an application of it to have been at first 
intended in the institution or not. Next, we have it presented to us 
as a divinely appointed memorial of the true sacrifice, and therefore 
designated as that which it represents; it is the realization to 
ourselves of that sacrifice—the means by which we plead it before 
the Father’s throne, and participate in its benefits. In this point of 
view, whether or not we choose to call it a proper sacrifice, it seems 





* Hujus sacrificii caro et sanguis ante adventum Christi per victimas similitu- 
dinum promittebatur; in passione Christi per ipsam veritatem reddebatur; post 
ascensum Christi per Sacramentum memoria celebratur.—Con. Faust. lib. xx. cap. XXi. 

+ Hoc est sacrificium Christianorum ; “ multi unum corpus in Christo.” Quod 
etiam sacramento altaris fidelibus noto frequentat ecclesia; ut ei demonstratur, 
quod in ea re quam offert, ipsa offeratur. , 

{ Hujus autem preclarissimum atque optimum sacrificium nos ipsi sumus, hoc 
est Civitas ejus, cujus rei mysterium celebratur oblationibus nostris, que fidelibus 
hute sunt. ‘ 
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idle to deny that it is of a sacrificial character. Lastly, we have it 
as the sacrifice of praise, the oblation of ourselves, in which our 
whole religion consists, but which is concentrated and fully carried 
out here. And as the light in which the early Christians saw this 
sacrificial character of the Eucharist was so far changeable and 
uncertain, so, by natural consequence, their language about it was, 
as we have seen, variable and inconsistent. 

Yet with all this variation and uncertainty, they all felt and realized 
its sacrificial character in a way and to an extent of which we know 
little now. It was a view they were not in any measure afraid or 
suspicious of : unless when checked by the presence of the unbaptized, 
their language on the subject is bold and free ; and their liturgies, 
which, of course, were under no such restraint, are cast in an altogether 
sacrificial mould. 

Now, what is the inference to be derived from all this? Not, we 
think, that this attribution of a sacrificial character to their and our 
great rite was a corruption which came in with the downward progress 
of time, for we find it is made not only ubigue and ab omnibus, but 
semper too. In the first place, we have found some indications of a 
scriptural warrant for it. Secondly, we have that apostolic man, St. 
Clement of Rome, describing the clerical function as a Asrovpyia, 
and speaking of the guilt incurred by such as resisted rove ayéutrwe 
kat doiwe mpocevéyxovtac ta Swpa.* And thirdly, we have all 
the liturgies (the authority of which, in their main features, has been 
ably shown to extend to the very beginning of the gospel) not, merely 
containing the notion of a sacrifice, but having it so completely inter- 
woven with their whole fabric, as to make its eradication from them 
impossible. 

And next, a thoughtful mind will hardly come to the conclusion 
that the consent we have just been considering is vitiated by the 
discrepancy which a little way back was occupying our attention. 
Such a mind will not fail, surely, to acknowledge that some great 
truth is to be got from a candid view of the whole case,—that har- 
mony can be produced out of the varied and uncertain sounds he 
hears around him. He will not use any one of the elements before 
him as a pretext for discarding the others, but rather will bring each 
to the interpretation of the rest ; and the more so, if a member of 
the Church of England, from observing that in her formularies the 
sacrificial character of the Eucharist is far from overlooked,—that 
her greatest divines have decided in its favour,—and that she is at this 
moment in full communion with two branches of the Church on 
whose banners it is broadly and plainly inscribed. 

What, then, is the lesson which we are to learn from the state of 
the case as we have now found it? We think it amounts to some- 
thing like this. The Eucharist may with propriety be termed a 
sacrifice, 





* S. Clem. Ep. ad Corinthos Prima, cap. xliv. 
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Ist. As having taken the place occupied by sacrifice in the 
public solemnities of other religions. ‘ The ancients held the obla- 
tion of the Eucharist to be answerable in some respects to the legal 
sacrifices; 7. ¢. they believed that our blessed Saviour ordained the 
sacrament of the Eucharist as a rite of prayer and praise to God, 
instead of the manifold and bloody sacrifices of the law. That the 
legal sacrifices were rites to invocate God by, is evident from many 
texts of Scripture ; see especially, 1 Sam. vii. 9, and xiii. 12; Ezra 
vi. 10; Prov. xv. 8. And that they wete also rites for praising 
and blessing God for His mercies, appears from 2 Chron. xxix. 27. 
Instead, therefore, of slaying of beasts and burning of incense, whereby 
they praised God, and called upon His name under the Old Testa- 
ment; the Fathers, I say, believed our Saviour appointed this 
sacrament of bread and wine, as a rite whereby to give thanks and 
make supplication to His Father in His name. This you may see 
fully cleared and proved by the learned Mr. Mede, in his treatise 
entitled, The Christian Sacrifice. The eucharistical sacrifice, thus 
explained, is indeed oy Ovota, a reasonable sacrifice, widely 
different from that monstrous sacrifice of the mass taught in the 
Church of Rome.”* 

2dly, and in close connexion with the preceding view, indeed, 
as one of its details, we may style the Eucharist a sacrifice, because 
that which it represents is really so. It is a divinely-instituted 
memorial rite, by which we plead to God the sacrifice of Christ—by 
which we, therefore, in figure offer it before Him. Put these two 
views together, and you find the Eucharist so far fulfilling the condi- 
tions of a sacrifice as to be a federal rite, in which we contract with 
God, and by which we at once seek blessings from Him for the 
future, and return Him thanks for those we have already received. 
a Eucharistic cup is the New Testament, or covenant in Christ's 

ood. 

3dly. In the due celebration of the Eucharist in all Apostolical 
churches, bread and wine are certainly offered to God and devoted 
to His service. They are placed on His altar, set apart and hallowed, 
before and independently of the mystic consecration received by the 
whole or part of them. They are therefore as truly oblations as the 
shew-bread placed on the Jewish altar; and by thus taking such first- 
fruits from the good creatures God has given us, and devoting them 
to the public service of the Giver—we own Him as the bountiful 
Lord of them all ; we impart a sanctity, and may surely not unreason- 
ably expect a blessing on the rest—on our daily food, “dry and 
liquid.” Nor need we, under a dispensation, not of bondage to the 
letter, but of free spiritual service, distrust such a view, even should 
we be unable to satisfy ourselves that it was formally comprised in 





* Bishop Buli’s Corruptions of the Church of Rome.—Ed. Burton, tom. ii. pp- 
252, 253. 
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the original institution.* It is enough, surely, that it is in harmony 
with our most holy faith ; and the more we think of the Eucharist 
in the light in which we shall soon have occasion to view it—as a 
representation of the whole Christian religion—the more we shall 
find it capable of comprehending in its scope every aspect of that 
religion—every light cast by it either on the visible or the invisible 
world—every feeling it awakens towards God for His dealings 
towards us in time or in eternity. 

4thly. In and by the Eucharist we mainly offer the sacrifice of 
praise—the oblation of ourselves, body, soul, and spirit, to Him to 
whom it is most due, and who has demanded it of us. And in this 
respect chiefly is it that reasonable and unbloody sacrifice, of which 
the Fathers speak. This view is so important and pregnant, that we 
must pause on it for a while. 

The very notion of religion seems to involve that of sacrifice, of 
a spiritual kind at least. Worship and homage are something 
presented and offered to their object. Whatever God demands, 
whatever He delights in, that must be yielded up to Him. If He 
have appointed material oblations, then we must render them. If 
He demand the homage of praise and self-devotion, then we must 
on the same principle render Him that. And the principle being 
the same, and pore” being thus the very essence of religion, St. 
Augustine teaches us that all visible offering is but a type of the 
invisiblef. So unconsciously familiar are we all of us with this truth, 
that, as has already been observed, we generally style the public 
devotion of God’s house—the service. 

Religion, then, consists in sacrifice; and the Christian religion in 
spiritual sacrifice. Our great High Priest—by offering Himself as a 
sacrifice of infinite intrinsic value,—one altogether acceptable to the 
supreme mind and will of His Father, on which the fulness of that 
Father’s complacency can rest, and which diffuses fragrance wherever 
the incense of its merit extends,—has enabled us, his brethren, accept- 
ably to offer sacrifice too—to yield ourselves, soul and body, as an 
oblation to His Father and our Father; to present the homage of 
lips and heart and deed to His God and our God. 

And it is in and by the Eucharist, as we have said, that we do 
this. And therefore is that rite, not in any one of its parts taken 
separately, but altogether, owr reasonable and unbloody sacrifice, or, 
as our own Church designates it, ‘ our sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving.” To make it such, of course there must be everything 
necessary to its celebration; and therefore, though its sacrificial 
character resides not in the elements exclusively, it is not to be 
found without them. ‘The whole rite is the sacrifice of praise ; but 
to that rite the elements are essential. 





* At the same time, when we remember on what occasion that institution was 
made, and from what rites it was derived, the probability surely is great that the 
view in question was an aspect of the Eucharist from the very first. 

+ De Civitate Dei, lib. x. cap. 5. 
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As in other matters, so in this, the best remedy for perplexity 
would be simply to do our duty. The real obscurity that hangs over 
the subject is external to itself, and results from that teeming mother 
of evil, our rare celebration-of the Eucharist. We had occasion last 
year * to show how a return to primitive practice, and a weekly solem- 
nization of the Lord's Supper, would clear to most minds any diffi- 
culties that might arise as to its inward and spiritual grace ; how men 
might then be expected to feel, even if they could not explain, that it 
is indeed the channel through which they receive their Saviour’s body 
and blood. A precisely similar bearing would such practice have on 
men’s apprehensions of the eucharist as their sacrifice of praise. Its 
comparatively rare celebration has separated it in their minds from 
therest of Christian worship ;—the ordinary Sunday services, being gone 
through without it, are unhappily considered sufficient without it. 
Men do not feel it to be the ordained vehicle, by the due use of 
which their prayers and praises are to mount up acceptably to heaven. 
Alas ! they even learn to think the latter can be received without it 
altogether. Now, were the Eucharist celebrated at least every 
Sunday ;—were its celebration considered the principal reason of our 
assembling together on the Sunday, and the chief act of our worship, 
to which all the rest,—lessons, sermon, prayers, and praises are but 
accessory,—they would then feel the truth of the matter. The 
Eucharist would then be discerned by them as the great Christian act, 
in which every truth which, as Christians, we believe, and all the 
branches of that obedience which, as Christians, we owe, are implied 
and comprehended ; the act in which we fully and overtly place our- 
selves in our redeemed position, and realize all the privileges of the 
covenant of grace. And therefore, if the Eucharist be thus the 
central and complete Christian act, there will be no more difficulty 
about its being our sacrifice of praise. Although, by the grace of 
God, we can yield that sacrifice at other times, and upon other occa- 
sions, yet it is in subordination to this, and as it were comprehended 
in this, and as parts and developments of this, that we do so. In 
this it is, however, alone that we can do it in its fulness; in this alone 
that we entirely feel that our banishment is over, that we have returned 
from our exile, that we are incorporated anew into the fellowship, and 
therefore enabled to participate in the everlasting sacrifice of God’s 
blessed ones, and that, representing and pleading the true sacrifice of 
the great High Priest, we can take boldness to join with angels and 
archangels, and with all the company of heaven, in lauding and magni- 
fying God’s glorious name, and joining in the thrice holy words, with 
which—now that all things are reconciled in Christ Jesus—the voice of 
the Church on earth is henceforth to echo the voice of the seraphim 
in Heaven. 

Our readers may now see on what grounds, and in what respects, 
we style the Eucharist a sacrifice. It takes the place occupied by 
that rite in ancient worship; it is our divinely-appointed mode of 





* Christian Remembrancer, New Series, vol. i. pp. 399—401. 
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- realizing throughout time the true sacrifice, which alone is of sub- 
stantive and independent value ; and is in virtue of that consideration 
the federal rite by which we contract with God, and upon which, as it 
were, we offer our vows and praises: in the celebration of it, more- 
over, we offer to God of the good creatures which he has vouchsafed 
tous; and, lastly, it is the great vehicle by which our prayers and 
praises mount up to the heavenly throne, and therefore may fitly be 
called our reasonable and unbloody sacrifice. And its form being 
material, though its essence and value are spiritual, it seems denoted 
by the Mincha which Malachi foretels, to which kind of sacrifice it 
bears so striking an outward resemblance. 

Should it be objected, that this support of a doctrine by so many 
different considerations is a suspicious mode of defence, like that of 
a man who defends a proposed line of conduct, not by any one strong 
reason, but by a great many, each of which he feels would be insuf- 
ficient standing alone,—we answer that the cases are not analogous. 
The three* views we have given, are indeed distinct in their statement, 
but they interpenetrate, and it is in their interpenetration that each 
and all of them become living and practical. We could not offer our 
sacrifice of praise, could we not plead that true sacrifice, in virtue of 
which alone any service of ours can be acceptable; and therefore, 
there must be the dvduvnare, in order that there may be the Quota 
aivéoewco—and it is Christ’s flesh and blood alone that have sanctified 
the visible creation, so as to give deep significance to the eucharistic 
oblation of any of God’s creatures to Himself. 

It is easy to see that this assertion of sacrifice in the Eucharist, on 
these combined considerations, not only is distinct from the Popish 
doctrine, but has absolutely no affinity to it whatever—that, however 
we may like to dwell on it, and however far we may choose to carry 
it, we are brought not a whit the nearer to transubstantiation. It 
may not, at first sight, however, be quite so clear, why, if after all it 
mean what so many could easily reconcile themselves to, to whom it 
nevertheless does not occur to call the Eucharist a sacrifice, we should 
choose to startle and alarm them by doing so. 

Now we fully concede that in cases of this sort, the greatest dis- 
cretion and tenderness ought to be employed, and that, at the cost of 
nearly any self-denial, the lover of Christian antiquity ought to refrain, 
in the pulpit and in conversation, from expressions on this subject 
such as may offend his brother without in the least promoting truth. 
But if we can have the matter fairly discussed, (and where are we to 
look for this advantage more than when addressing ourselves, as at 
present, to the thoughtful and studious?) it surely is of no little 
moment to vindicate what was not an accidental but an integral 
feature of the early Church. It surely would be sad to cut ourselves 
off from sympathizing with them on a subject which they felt so 





* We say the three, for though we have for convenience divided them into four, 
yet the first is obviously the announcement of a general fact, of which the three 
following are the details and the grounds, 
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deeply, if, on calm reflection, we found that we could join in this 
language, and enter into their sentiments. 

Nor is it with the early Church alone that we must needs wish to 
sympathize here. We have lately drawn the ties of communion be- 
tween ourselves and the Reformed Episcopal Churches of Scotland and 
America closer than ever. Now they not only avow the doctrine in 
question, but have given bold utterance to it in their liturgies. We 
must therefore, to say the least, be careful how we condemn it: rather 
be it the part of such as have means and leisure to do as we have 
now been doing, that is, try to understand it. 

Furthermore, we think the views we have just submitted, if true, 
must be allowed to be practically important, independently of all such 
considerations. It is surely momentous to impress on people that the 
Eucharist is, as its name imports, an act of worship no less than a 
benefit received, that when we come to his altar we come before the 
Lord our God,—come to take our place in the company, and our part 
in the occupation of elect spirits—and all worthless as we are in our- 
selves, to offer ourselves a sacrifice which, through Christ, is infinitely 
acceptable to the Eternal Father, and everlastingly fragrant before him. 

Again, it may be said that, granting all we have laid down on the 
subject of the Bucharist, what help does it affurd to the doctrine we 
have laid down, and have closely connected with it, of a priesthood 
in bishops and presbyters? As far as we have made it out to be a 
sacrifice at all, have we not found it to be one in offering which 
clergy and people participated alike ? To this we answer, that if it be 
not duly celebrated without the bishop or presbyter,—if in all ordinary 
eases they must lead the sacrifice of praise,—then are they so far 
pa, kar’ é€oxnv, even in respect of that priesthood which all the 

ptized share with them. The Church, as we laid down in our last 
article, is constituted and made visible in the clergy ; they are her 
organs, and therefore in them is gathered up, as it were, that cha- 
racter which is diffusively hers. But further, the memorial of Christ's 
death is solemnized by the bishop or presbyter, who consecrates the 
elements in a way peculiar to his office, solemnized so as would not 
be lawful for any without express ordination to that office. There- 
fore, in so far as the Eucharist is sacrificial, the upper order of the 
clergy are sacerdotal. 

It remains that we touch on one other difficulty, which may, indeed, 
have disappeared from the minds of those who have coincided in the 
general scope of our remarks, but of which the standard advocates of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice have not always, we think, been sufficiently 
considerate. Many of them seem to us to have contented them- 
selves with carefully distinguishing between Christ’s sacrifice in itself, 
and its commemoration in the Eucharist, in opposition to the 
Romanist. But they have not anticipated, and therefore not been 
at the pains to answer, those who might say, “ Does not St. Paul, in 


his Epistle to the Hebrews, make a great distinction between our 
case and the elder Church, in respect of offering sacrifice altogether ? 
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What is this distinction ? Bishop Jolly, and others who think with 
lim, tell us that neither the sacrifices of the law, nor that single one 
observed in the Christian Church, have any efficacy except what 
they derive from the sacrifice of Christ ; and that, consequently, if it 
be no disparagement to the sufficiency of the latter to call the legal 
offerings sacrifice, there need be none in bestowing the same title on 
the Eucharist. From this way of stating the matter, the rites of the 
Jaw would seem to have been of the same character with that of the 
Gospel, and to have borne the same relation to the cross, except 
that of time, the one deriving vitality from that which was yet to 
come, the other from that which is already past.” 

Now, like our imaginary objector, we dislike this way of speaking. 
With all the merit and value of Jolly’s work, we think it greatly dis- 
figured thereby, as well as by that over-statement of the consent of 
the Fathers, of which, as we have already pointed out, most writers 
on his side have been guilty. There is, in the opinion in question, 
not only a hurtful confounding of the two dispensations, but also 
a misconception of the nature of Jewish sacrifices. ‘Those sacri- 
fices were, we think, of intrinsic and independent efficacy. We do 
not mean to say that the Second Person of the Trinity was not 
the sustaining principle of the Jewish as of every other polity. 
Neither, of course, do we mean to deny the typical import of Jewish 
sacrifice, though we think that a benefit to the Christian rather than 
to the Jew, as furnishing a language whereby to speak, however 
sodognetely. of the unutterable mystery of Christ’s obedience unto 

eath. 

But still the primary purpose of Jewish sacrifice, with which alone 
the offerer was concerned, was the restoring him to the commonwealth 
of Israel, when ceremonial defilement, iy oe impediment of some 
sort, would otherwise have kept him separated therefrom.* And in 
this regard, the appointed rite of atonement was a substantively pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, the appointed, and, by Divine appointment, the 
sufficient means of securing the only benefits it was capable of con- 
veying. That these benefits were not in themselves spiritual, that 
the sacrifices of the law availed not to secure higher benefits than were 
involved in the fellowship of Israel, is attested alike by the Psalmist 
and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Consequently they 
were not (what they are often considered) applications to Israelites 
of the sacrifice of Christ, in the same way as the Lord's Supper is an 
application of that sacrifice to Christians, and were far more distinct 
from the Cross than any sacrifice of ours can be. Their very infe- 
riority gave them so far an intrinsic and independent character, which 
ours do not possess. The truth of this matter will be found, we 
think, in the following passages :— 





* Of course the favour of God rested on the commonwealth of Israel, and there- 
fore the purpose of Jewish sacrifice was religious though carnal. 
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“ Those former kings, prophets, priests, and sacrifices, those “masters, 
teachers, and fathers, not being from Him, were not claimed by Him as His ; 
they were ordained according to the old constitution of nature ; they were but 
little glorious, yet what they were, they were in themselves, and had a sort of 
substantive existence, and gained somewhat by their functions. Their priests 
were real priests, sacrificing real propitiations, and gaining thereby real bene- 
fits, namely, temporal. Their cities of refuge were really sanctuaries, and 
saved from death of the body. Their kings were real representatives of God, 
and suffered and wrought for the real good of their people. There were medi- 
ators many, and prophets many, and atonements many. But now all is super- 
seded by One, in whom all offices merge, who has absorbed into Himself all 
samp se ower, might, and dominion, and every name that is named ; who 

as put His holy and fearful Name upon all, who is in and through all things, 
and without whom nothing is good. He is the sole self-existing principle in 
the Christian Church, and everything else is but a portion or declaration of 
Him. Not that now, as then, we may not speak of prophets, and rulers, and 
priests, and sacrifices, and altars, and saints, and that in a far higher and more 
spiritual sense than before, but that they are not any of them such of them- 
selves; it is not they, but the grace of God that is in them. There is under 
the Gospel but one proper Priest, Prophet, and King, Altar, Sacrifice, and 
House of God. Unity is its characteristic sacrament ; all grace flows from the 
One Head, and all life circulates in the members of One Body. 

o e * * 


‘* Priests, I have said, offered sacrifices under the Law: Christian Ministers 
also offer sacrifices, but it is their privilege to know that those sacrifices are 
not independent of Christ, or complete in themselves, but continuatious, as it 
were, of His Sacrifice, and shadows cast from His Cross; and that though dis- 
tinct and visible as literal acts, yet, as being instinct with that which they com- 
memorate, they are absorbed and vivified in it. 

. ° * * 2 

“ It is a more simple theory, doubtless, to say that righteousness should be 
to the Christian what it was to the Jew; as it is a more simple theory that we 
should have real priests, sacrifices, and altars now. But those who believe that 
Christ has set up a new creation in unity, and that He Himself is the One 
a in His Church of all grace and truth, will not be surprised to find that 

e has superseded the righteousness, as He has abolished the victims of the 
ancient time.”—Newman’s Letters on Justification, pp. 228, 229, 230, 232. 
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Moral Agency ; and Man as a Moral Agent. By Wiuuam 
M‘Comsier. Seeley. 1842. 


Elements of Mental and Moral Science. By G. Payne, LL.D. 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1842. 


Ir is much to be lamented that men having any pretensions to mind 
should be so wanting in honesty and dignity, as to descend to the 
adoption of surreptitious means in order to beguile the public into the 
urchase and perusal of their books, What other effect can the 
etection of the mask of a false title—and the discovery is inevitable— 
produce upon the reader, than an impression that the writer was 
prompted to so dishonest a course by a sense of the unsoundness of his 
reasoning, or by a conviction that the clear and candid display of the 
true purpose of his work would deter vast numbers from an examina- 
tion of its contents? Such dishonesty is a crime which no profundity 
or skill, no learning or acumen, can save from condemnation. The title 
affixed to his book by Mr. M‘Combie will attract many purchasers, 
who will be no less disgusted than surprised to find on perusal that 
the main purpose of his work is far other than the development and 
establishment of sound principles of moral science. So soon as he has 
ot a hold on his reader’s attention, he drops the mask, and announces 
Fimself as determinately hostile to churches and creeds—a decided 
enemy to all authority and teaching beyond that of his own reason. 
And what is it which upon the authority of his reason he would teach 
to his readers ? Why, that there exists a fraternity between Anglican 
Church principles and Socialism ; that Anglican Church principles 
grow out of and subsist by misconceptions or unsound positions 
regarding the capacity and powers of man, the economy of moral 
agency, and the principles of divine government, p. 4; that, therefore, 
“each one is not only entitled, but solemnly bound, to judge for him- 
self, free from all restriction or dictation on the part of any body which 
may call itself‘ the Church ;’ ” that “no body of men is entitled to step 
between us and the Bible, with an interpretation of its contents, and say, 
‘In this sense, and this alone, you must receive them, else you are a 
heretic, and must be treated as an outcast from the Church ;’” and that 
“the adherent of ‘Church principles’ studies them only that he may 
resign himself to their authority, and adopt their faith in blind unques- 
tioning acquiescence : with a mystic sentiment of awe, he loves, or 
rather adores, the Church, because her stained windows and sombrous 
aisles screen him from the painful excess of light which is breaking 
forth in the open world around.” —Pp. 7—9. ; 
Painful excess, indeed! It is very painful to contemplate the 
excesses this light conducts to. Here we are taught by this despiser 
of teaching the beautiful philosophy, that acquired knowledge is the 
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ground of the moral law, and that therefore there is and can be no 
such thing as what the Church terms original sin, and that infants, nor 
any other, who have not the knowledge referred to, are not deserving, 
as the ninth Article declares,fof God’s wrath and damnation. But the 
truth of the matter is so plain, that even Mr. M‘Combie has not been 
able to avoid stumbling upon it. We find, accordingly, in p. 148, 
the following passage :— 


“ But now, inasmuch as Adam has sinned, his descendants are brought before 
us as so far identified with him in the Divine eye, that they are condemned to suffer 
many ills, and death ultimately, on his account, and in consequence of his fall com- 
mence their term of probationary agency with a disposition tending to a disregard 
and violation of the Divine law.” 


But the complacent grace with which our friend comes forward to 
cut the Gordian knot of the origin of evil is quite amusing. 


‘* The question, ‘ Whence, or how comes evil?’ has from immemorial time been 
regarded as the grand enigma of the universe. That the occurrence of suffering 
under the government of a benevolent being is by no means so mysterious an 
anomaly as at first sight it appears, is what we have already found; and reflection as 
to what is indispensable to moral agency, will convince us that neither is the occur- 
rence of moral evil under a moral governor such an inexplicable enigma as it is 
usually deemed. 

“ The definition we proposed of moral action, was that it is action which results 
from choice, and is regulated by law given and sanctioned by a superior nature. The 
law which regulates such action, then, in distinguishing or discriminating between good 
and evil, must bring forth before the mind; it makes evil as well as good the subject 
of thought, so that the wonder often expressed how the thought of evil could ever 
enter a pure mind is seen to be entirely groundless.” 


Here is an “ excess of light” that is truly painful. We confess we 
shrink from it, preferring the “ sombrous aisles” of humble igno- 
rance. 

Justice, however, requires from us the admission, that on those parts 
of his subject in which he is not dazzled by the excess of intellectual 
light with which he is surrounded, and where he is not influenced by 
the dread of the shackles of creeds, and authority, and Anglican 
Church principles, he may he read with interest and advantage, espe- 
cially when treating of responsibility. 

Dr. Payne also takes up the subject of moral science, but in a 
manner much less assuming, and, to the extent to which he goes, more 
completely convincing. His inquiries, however, on this topic, are 
chiefly confined to the two questions-—* What is that which constitutes 
rectitude in the action?” and “ What is essential to virtue in the 
agent ?”—in the discussion of which he displays much earnest desire 
and patient investigation of truth, introducing and recommending to 
the reader’s earnest meditation a variety of ideas of high interest and 
importance. The former portion, too, of the work is characterised by 
the same features; and if admiration is not excited by any remark- 
able metaphysical profundity, respect and thankfulness will be called 
forth by the modesty displayed and the erudite comparison of the 
opinions of various writers which the author has here collected, sub- 
joining his own opinions—oftentimes corrective, always elucidatory— 
for the most part simply in the way of comment. It is a highly 
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useful work to all who, studying mental science, desire, as all such 
should, to have a comparative view of tle current notion on the 
subject. — 





“ Primitive Christianity ;"” exemplified and illustrated by the Acts of 
the Primitive Christians, By the Right Rev. Richarp Mant, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. London: J. W. Parker. 
1842. S8vo. pp. 496. 


From some quarter or other we had imbibed the notion that this book 
was concerned with the more recent controversies within the Church ; 
and had therefore rather avoided it. It turns out, however, that we were 
mistaken ; and we have now very much pleasure in recommending it. 
Bishop Mant has done that doctrinally for the Acts of the Apostles 
which the late Professor Burton did for the history of the same book— 
i.e. he has analyzed the contents with very great pains ; and thus drawn 
out a connected sketch of doctrine and discipline, which must commend 
itself to all who are prepared to receive the divine record of the Scrip- 
tures. We do not say that the style is very lively ; and much of the 
matter has already appeared in the Bampton Lectures, and other of 
the author's earlier writings: but it is really a most serviceable trea- 
tise. The point at issue between Churchmen and Dissenters seems 
mainly to rest on the manner of applying the promises of the Gospel ; 
and many of the most fatal and prevalent errors arise from the mis- 
interpretation of passages in the Acts of the Apostles. We have great 
pleasure, therefore, in recommending this volume, than which we do 
not know anything better adapted to the plain man, who is candidly 
inquiring after truth. 


Christian Ballads. New York: Wiley and Putnam. Small 8vo. 
pp- 138. 


Tue definitions of the word “ Ballad,” given by our English lexico- 

raphers, are somewhat curious. Richardson defines it to be, “a 
Find or sort of poetry or song, so called, because adapted to a dance 
or ball :” Chambers—“ a popular song, containing the recital of some 
action, adventure, or intrigue :” while Johnson, on the authority of 
Watts, tells us, that it ‘ once signified a solemn and sacred song, as 
well as trivial, but that now it is applied to nothing but trifling verse.” 
That Johnson’s latter assertion is true, our own experience sufficiently 
shows, and the former is confirmed by the early translation of the 
Bible, which gives “‘ The Ballad of Ballads” as the title of Solomon’s 
Song. Reviewing the history of English literature generally, we are 
not in the least surprised at this declension or degeneracy. Words are 
the representatives of things; and no one who compares this century 
with the sixteenth or seventeenth requires to be informed that a most 
grievous corruption has pervaded us. The Church has long ceased 
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to shed her hallowing influence over literature, and where Christianity 
is not absolutely banished, there is but the remnant of a mawkish sen- 


timentality. 


of this little volume certainly deserves our thanks for endeavouring to 
rescue one term at least, and one form of verse, from the prevailing 
secularization. 
But further, we can assure our readers that the attempt is most suc- 
—"" they shall now judge for themselves. We quote, almost at 
vazard : 
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We trust that matters are on the mend; and the author 


THE FIRST DEAR THING. 


“ THE first dear thing that ever I loved 

Was a mother’s gentle eye, 

That smiled as I woke on the dreamy couch 
That cradled my infancy. 

I never forget the joyous thrill 
That smile in my spirit stirred, 

Nor how it could charm me against my will, 
Till I laughed like a joyous bird. 


“ And the next fair thing that ever I loved 
Was a bunch of summer flowers, 
With odours, and hues, and loveliness, 
Fresh as from Eden’s bowers. 
I never can find such hues again, 
Nor smell such a sweet perfume ; 
And if there be odours as sweet as these, 
*Tis I that have lost my bloom. 
* # * x 
* And the next fair thing I was fond to love, 
Is tenderer far to tell; 
’Twas a voice, and a hand, and a gentle eye, 
That dazzled me with its spell. 
And the loveliest things I had loved before 
Were only the landscape now, 
On the canvass bright, where I pictured her, 
In the glow of my early vow. 


“ And the next good thing I was fain to love 

Was to sit in my cell alone, 

Musing o’er all these lovely things 
For ever, for ever flown. 

Then out I walked in the forest free, 
Where wantoned the Autumn wind, 

And the coloured boughs hung shiveringly 
In harmony with my mind. 





“ And a Spirit was on me that next I loved, 

That ruleth my spirit still, 

And maketh me murmur these sing-song words, 
Albeit against my will. 

And I walked the woods till the Winter came, 
And then did I love the snow; 

And I heard the gales through the wildwood aisles 
Like the Lord’s own organ blow. 


* And the bush I had loved in my greenwood walk, 
I saw it afar away, 
Surpliced with snows, like the bending priest 
That kneels in the church to pray. 
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And I thought of the vaulted fane on high, 
Where I stood when a little child, 

Awed by the lauds sung thrillingly, 
And the anthems undefiled. 


“ And again to the vaulted church I went, 

And I heard the same sweet prayers, 

And the same full organ-peals up sent, 
And the same soft soothing airs ; 

And I felt in my spirit, so drear and strange, 
‘To think of the race I ran, 

That I loved the sole thing that knew no change 
In the soul of the boy and man.” 


CHURCHYARDS. 


“« ] NEVER can see a church-yard old, 

With its mossy stones and mounds, 

And its green trees weeping the unforgot, 
That rest in its hallowed bounds. 

I never can see the old church-yard, 
But I breathe to God a prayer, 

That however I sleep in this fevered life, 
I may rest when I slumber there. 


“ Our mother, the earth, hath a cradled bed, 

Where she gathereth sire and son; 

And the old world’s fathers are pillowed there,— 
Her children every one. 

And her cradle it hath a dismal name, 
In mirth or music’s din; 

And pale is the cheek at dance or wine, 
If a song of its sleep break in. 


“ But our mother, the Church, hath a gentle nest, 

Where the Lord's dear children lie ; 

And its name is sweet to a Christian ear, 
As a motherly lullaby. 

Oh! the green church-yard, the green church- yard, 
Is the couch she spreads for all ; 

And she layeth the cottager’s baby there, 
With the lord of the tap’stry hall ! 


“ Our mother, the Church, hath never a child, 

To honour before the rest; 

And she singeth the same for mighty kings, 
And the veriest babe on her breast. 

And the bishop goes down to his narrow bed, 
And the ploughman’s child is laid, 

And alike she blesseth the dark- brow’d serf, 
And the chief in his robe arrayed. 


“ She sprinkles the drops of the bright new birth, 

The same op the low and high, 

And christens their bodies, with dust to dust, 
When earth with its earth must lie; 

Oh ! the poor man’s friend is the Church of Christ, 
From birth to his funeral day ; 

She makes him the Lord’s in her surpliced arms, 
And singeth his burial lay. 


‘Oh! bury me, then, in the green churchyard, 
As my old forefathers rest, 
Nor lay me in cold Necropolis, 
Mid many a grave unblest: 
NO, XIX.——-N, Ss. Oo 
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I would sleep where the church-bells aye ring out ; 
I would rise by the house of prayer, 

And feel me a moment at home on earth, 
For the Christian’s home is there.’’ 

“‘ Dreamland ” is too long, or we would gladly transfer it to our 
pages. Earnestly do we pray that the “dream” may be realized in 
our own “ land,” and that we may see (for this is the poet’s “ dream”) 
the Church, faithful to herself, exemplifying universally in her prac- 
tice the Catholic system that pervades her ritual. It would surely 
answer to some bookseller to reprint this little volume in England ! 





Letters on Infant Schools, addressed to Young Teachers. By A 
Lapy. Burns: London. 1842. Price 1s., or 10s. 6d. per dozen. 


Tis is an unpretending little book, calculated to do much good 
among the class to whom it is addressed, and likely to be of use among 
all classes of readers who need to be informed and interested on the 
subject of infant education. What we most admire in it is the genuine 
earnest enthusiasm, and that sort of youthful simplicity ofthought and 
feeling, combined with more advanced judgment, which so rarely 
finds its way into print. We are far from saying that we are prepared 
to adhere to every sentence of our author, but we heartily wish her 
God speed in her zealous attempt to educate young people like Chris- 
tians. There is nothing in this little work, or in that view of the 
Pestalozzian system which it sets forth, at all in harmony with that 
revolting system so lately practised among us, of bringing up our little 
ones to look on themselves as “ needing a Saviour,’—as “ unregen- 
erate,” “ dead in sin,” or “in heart at enmity with God,” and “ wait- 
ing for the converting grace of effectual calling.” There is nothing 
in harmony with that spirit which, till lately, used to teach a little 
baptized child of Christ to lisp, in “ Dr. Watts’s numbers,” 
“ Can such a wretch as I, 
Escape this awful doom ?”’ &c. &c. 

By no means. Our authoress leaves us to treat our little ones as 
Christ’s; to teach them His precepts; to inculcate H1s Spirit. We 
take leave to reserve for our own special enjoyment and practice, how- 
ever, certain disciplinarian opinions which find no favour in our 
authoress’s eyes. She would fain banish bodily chastisement from all 
schools. Our prejudices are obstinate in favour of “ Dr. Busby’s 
System,” or, as we will venture to call it, (in spite of our authoress,) 
Solomon's. If she will “ look into a Concordance, under the word 
‘hate,’* she will find a reference to the words—‘ He that spareth the 
rod, hateth his son.’ Prov. xiii. 24.” So for boys, at all events, we 
must vindicate this primitive discipline. But, with this exception, we 
think the “ Letters” before us deserving of high commendation from 
every well-wisher to the rising generation. They ought to be widely 
read, and if the Infant School Societies are wise, they will circulate 
this little book, as. probably the most useful auxiliary they could have 
found for the furtherance of their plans. 





*See “ Letters,” &c. page 25. 
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The Beauty of Holiness in the Common Prayer ; to which is added, 
A Rational or Cathedral Worship. By Tuos. Bisse, D.D., some 
time Preacher at the Rolls Chapel, and Chancellor of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Hereford. A new Edition, revised, with additional 
Notes, by F. P. Pocock, B.A. Cambridge: Stevenson. 1842. 
12mo. pp. 278. 


Ir is some time since our eyes have been gladdened by one of these 
elegant reprints of the writings of the elder divines, and we had begun 
to fear that the store was almost exhausted. The present volume, 
however, is inferior to few that have preceded it, being at once 
learned, orthodox, and devotional. We quote one passage, which 
may show that the adoption of a severe standard of ecclesiastical 
music has been connected in former times, as it always ought to be, 
with sound Church principles : 


“ In the compositions for the sanctuary, let care be taken that a theatrical levity 
be avoided, which was the subject of complaint and caution given in the ancient 
Church ; but in our own is rather a modern and unnecessary condescension to the 
relish of the world, which neither approves of it nor expects it. For, as ‘ sanctity 
becometh God’s House for ever,’ in the judgment of all times and persons, so doth a 
solemnity, which should always appear in all the offices thereof, and, above all, in the 
hymns which appear most in and adorn those offices. Behold the compositions of 
ancient masters (Tallis, Bird, &c.), what a stateliness, what a gravity, what a studied 
majesty walks through their airs! yea, their harmony is venerable; insomuch, that 
being free from the improper mixtures of levity,* those principles of decay, which 
have buried many modern works in oblivion ; these remain and return in the courses 
of our worship, like so many standing services ; in this resembling the standing ser- 
vice of our Liturgy, these being established by usage as that by authority..... . 
These things concern the composers for the choir, or those who preside as ‘ masters 
‘ of the song.’ As to the performers employed therein, I must remind them (he was 
preaching to the united choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford) that it would 
greatly add to the glory of our cathedral worship, if they took care likewise to per- 
form their duty with the spirit and appearance of devotion. We behold, even in 
theatres, where men represent the actions of others, they are not tolerated, unless 
they make that representation to appear under all the vigor and spirit of reality. 
How can we expect that mankind will be content with less in the temples of the all- 
seeing God, where the persons employed act no feigned, mercenary part for the en- 
tertainment of men, but perform their duty to God, as in the sight of God? Under 
this sacred roof, where nothing but realities should enter, will they not expect at least 
the appearance of reality ; but especially from all those who are set apart by ordination 
to the great and unutterable service of ministering before the Lord? They will and 
may well expect from us and you, my brethren, that in all our ministrations, whether 
of prayer or praise, we shonld perform them with decency and devotion: that in 
every part and tittle of our office we should behave as men acting upon conscience. 

. - Ye should be doubly thankful for the glory wherewith the Lord has honoured you 
before the congregation ; that he has enabled you, above others of your brethren, by 





* What would the author have said, if he had heard some of the compositions of 
Mozart and others, now used in our churches and cathedrals, characterized as they 
are, not only by “ mixtures of levity,” but by a profanity which ought to be distasteful to 
every right-minded churchman. In music, as in all other things, it is surely the office 
of the Church to reprove the spirit of the world, and by her solemn and unearthly har- 
monies to lead the minds of the worshippers to the contemplation of heavenly things. 
It is certainly an unaccountahle inconsistency, that in places where ancient doctrine 
and practice is professed and carried out in other things, the music of the sanctuary 
should yet be of a piece with the operatic or convivial music of the day. People 
might easily be taught to appreciate better things, if they were put before them ; just 
as many doctrines which at first excited only prejudice and opposition, have neverthe- 
less come to be looked upon as true and valuable. 
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his peculiar gift, to sing his praises and set forth his glory to the delight and edifica- 
tion of his people; and ye should be zealous not to have this gift, which, like David's 
harp, may be called your glory, to be sullied by any personal indevotion.” 


My Bee-Book. By the Rev. W. C. Corton, Student of Christ 
Church. London: Rivingtons. 1842. Post 8vo. Pp. 368. 


Tuis little work, which we have great pleasure in recommending to 
the notice of our readers, is one of the most pleasing volumes we have 
met with for along time. If we were to look at the information 
only contained in it, we should feel that it would be well worthy the 
attention of any who take an interest in the economy of Bees. But if 
we look further, at the tone and spirit in which it is written, we 
cannot hesitate in commending it to a much wider circle of readers. 
Its great and peculiar merit is, that it gives to things holy their due 
reverence ; and that while affording useful and necessary instruction, 
it never fails to give God the glory. The contents of the volume 
may be briefly stated to be: Two Letters to Cottagers. The first, On 
Bee-keeping: i.e. the rules to be observed, if you wish to have 
healthy bees and abundant honey: The second, On Bee-observing ; 
i.e. the pleasure and instruction to be derived from the keeping of 
Bees. To these are added two Appendices, containing a great deal of 
valuable matter, illustrative of the previous Letters. We have no 
doubt that this work will prove an excellent Manual for all Bee- 
masters. 


The Life of Augustus Viscount Keppel, Admiral of the White, and 
Jirst Lord of thg, Admiralty in 1782—3. By the Hon. and Rev. 
Tos. Kepret, Rector of Warham St. Mary, Norfolk. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: Colburn, 1842. 


WE cannot recommend these volumes either to the general or to the 
professional reader. They are pervaded by a very bitter political tone, 
and advocate principles which we have always heard disclaimed by 
the “ United Services.” 

One specimen will suffice : 

“In 1775 commenced the war with our American colonies, which has impressed 
so indelible a stain on the page of British history. By no one was this unnatural 
conflict regarded with more abhorrence than by Admiral Keppel. While numbers of 
naval officers flocked to the Admiralty offering their services, and requesting em- 
ployment, Admiral Keppel kept aloof, declaring that ‘ if the necessities of the times 
called for his services, and he knew that it was the king’s desire, he was ready to do 
his duty, but not in the line of America.’ ” 

It is manifest, that the medium through which Mr. Keppel views 
this, and all other transactions in the life of his relative, is that of 
politics alone. In that point of view it is possible that he may sym- 
pathize with every impediment that was thrown in the way of the 
American war; but it certainly appears to us a strange code of 
morality which makes the sworn obedience of the soldier or the sailor 
dependent upon the opinion he may happen to entertain concerning 
the expediency of any service he is called upon to perform, The 
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Admiral, in point of fact, admits the whole gravamen of the charge, 
when he says that he was “ ready to do his duty, but not in the line 
of America.” If it was his “ duty,” he ought to have been prepared 
to do it unconditionally : or otherwise, what means the word “ duty?” 
We give him the benefit of the dilemma. Of course he was not 
bound to volunteer his services: but it was still more uncalled for to 
volunteer a refusal of them. Our surprise is, that the king did not at 
once strike his name from the Navy List. Into other purely pro- 
fessional questions we will not enter: suffice it to say, that Mr. Keppel 
is at issue with the best naval authorities. 





We are glad to notice that “‘ The Rector of Stillby” is reprinted from ‘“ The 
Christian Magazine.” It is an admirable tale, and conveys a very faithful 
representation of the spirit of the great rebellion. 

The Rev. Robert Eden, rector of Leigh, has published a “ Second Address to 
the Wesleyan Methodists of his Parish,” (Rivingtons.) It contains an Answer 
to No. I. of the “ Wesleyan Tracts for the Times.” We hope this controversy 
will not be allowed to drop. 

It is with regret we point out defects in anything from the pen of Mrs. 
Parry; but an “ Infant Christian’s First Catechism,” containing no allusion 
whatever to baptism, appears to us such a monstrosity, that we feel constrained 
to protest against it. The Church Catechism teaches the child to believe that 
Christ “* has embraced it in the arms of His mercy,” and “ regenerated it with 
His Holy Spirit :” Mrs. Parry’s Catechism teaches that Christ ‘‘ will bless the 
child #f it loves him ;” and that “ the Holy Spirit wil/ come into its heart if it 
prays for him!” 

“ The Duty of a Lay-Visitor ef the Poor practically considered, in a Letter 
toa Friend, by the Rev. John Ley,” (Rivingtons,) will well repay perusal. 
The district-visiting system, as it is ordinarily administered, we believe to have 
done more towards obscuring the peculiar character of the priestly office and 
propagating false doctrine, than anything else that could be named. This 
letter is marked by great calmness and sobriety of thought and language. 

“ An Address to the Parents of the Children at the Parish School of 
by their Clergyman,” (Burns,) is a very valuable Tract, written with the view 
md inducing parents to follow up the teaching of the school in their own 

omes. 

“ The House of Prayer,” (in the same series,) appears to us a roundabout 
way of proving a very simple truth. 

Mr. Cotton has lately published a third in his series of “ Letters to Cot- 
tagers,” called “ The Village Schools.” Will the author tell us the class of 
persons for whom he really is writing—surely not for “* Cottagers !” 

“* Waltham-on-Sea,” &c. (Burns, 1842,) is a volume elegant in appearance 
and elegant in contents. We do not quite see that, after the productions of 
Mr. Gresley and Mr. Paget in the, same line, it was altogether called for, 
but the circumstance to which we alluded a little way back,—that me | 
books having the same end, some may be interested with one and some wit 
another—may justify its appearance. The author must, in his future labours, 
avoid such gross caricature,—such an entire departure from all verisimilitude, 
as the conversation in pp. 7—9. 


‘ Meditations and Reflections for a Month’’ (Andrews, Durham, 1842) is 
also a work which we have in its second edition. We might at first consider it 
uncalled for, inasmuch as we have many and more powerful guides to practice 
and devotion ; but such reflections are hasty, inasmuch as many local and other 
circumstances may invest a book with interest to some, that it has not to 
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others. That now before us is pious and temperate; and the writer keeps his 
eye steadily turned to practice. Subjects, however, such as election and pre- 
destination, are introduced, which might as well have been avoided, especially 
as no light is cast upon them; and the paper on the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper is miserably low. 

~ A second edition has appeared of “ the Life and Labours of A. Clarke, 
LL.D.” (Longman, 1842.) The book is so well known that it requires little 
notice at our hands. Few, we presume, are disposed to deny that its subject 
was both a remarkable and a good man. As to doctrine and discipline, our 
principles and his are on many subjects so broadly dissimilar that it is needless 
at present to dwell on the circumstance. The author tells us in the preface to 
the present edition, that ‘the narrative has been divested of the somewhat 
controversial aspect which in several places it bore; and it now contains 
nothing that needs give offence to the most sensitive partizan of any class of 
opinions.” An odd enough announcement, considering the part played by the 
hero of the book. 

“ The Clergyman’s Manual,” &c. by the Rev. R. Simpson, (Groombridge, 
1842,) is the work of a man seemingly industrious, not very fastidious as to the 
quality or value of the books from which he quotes, nor very intimately 
acquainted with Anglican theology. The book discusses a variety of subjects, 
and contains many useful‘ documents. It is somewhat startling to find a 
ritualist, who, as he could scarcely help doing, lays it down that the Clergy are 
not at liberty to depart from the order of the Prayer-Book, stating, for the 
instruction of his brethren, that “ with respect to the Apocrypha, it will be 
better never to read it, but always to substitute a chapter from the Old Testa- 
ment ;” and that “‘ when the number of the communicants is great, it is better to 
repeat the words, ‘ the body, &c.’ and ‘ the blood, &c.’ to a whole railful at a 
time.” The author shields this last opinion, under the example of our bishops 
at Confirmation. We have often wished, with all respect, that they afforded 
no sanction of the sort;—though, at the same time, the circumstances are by 
no means analogous. 

Archdeacon Wilkins has published the address to his parishioners, which we 
noticed some months ago in an enlarged form, entitled, “The Pastor’s Address 
to his Flock,” &c. (Rivingtons.) There are things in it which we could wish 
altered, but yet we recommend it to careful attention. 

“* A Defence of Poesy, and other Poems,” &c. by the Rev. J. Lawson, M.A. 
&c. (Hamilton and Adams, 1842,) is the productiun of an amiable and pious 
mind,—not fully possessed certainly of “ the faculty of verse,” nor endowed 
with any great range or energy of thought. The volume, however, is both 
elegant and something better. 

Mr. Cumming, of the Scottish Presbyterian community in London, has pub- 
lished a very minute little vol. entitled “ Infant Salvation.” (Virtue.) In main- 
taining his thesis, Mr.Cumming refutes some objections which will not be 
made by Churchmen, and says one or two striking things; but displays 
throughout the gaudy rhetoric, and burdensome verbosity with which. most 
religious writers of his country and communion are so deeply infected. 

In a similar taste is written a book called “Thoughts on Salvation,” 
by T. Ragg. (Longman, 1842.) 

“The Theory and Desirableness of Revivals,” &c., by the Rev. A. Barnes of 
New York, (Blackader, 1842,) is an American work introduced to the English 
public by Mr.Baptist Noel, who has prefixed a characteristic preface. We 
need hardly say, that we disagree with many of the principles both of Mr. 
Barnes and his English editor. 

The first number of the “ Churches of Yorkshire’ (Green : Leeds) contains 
three views of the Church of Adel, near Leeds, so celebrated as containing some 
of the best preserved details of Norman architecture. ‘The view of the interior, 
giving the chancel arch, is especially beautiful. The exterior view suggests a 
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remark to those who may have to construct a tower or belfry to an old church 
of small dimensions. It is too common, in such cases, to erect a wretched low 
tower, which harmonizes in no respect with the church. At Adel, the Norman 
bell-gable is of late erection, and harmonizes well with the ancient building to 
which it is appended. We hope the series will continue to deserve the same 
commendation that the first number certainly does: both the letter-press and 
the plates being of a high order. The churches of Yorkshire afford every pos- 
sible variety both to the antiquary and to the historian; some of the first 
authentic erections of churches having been in this county, and the antiquity 
of several remains being well marked; there are, besides, many splendid 
examples of the later styles, almost vying with the exquisite ecclesiastical 
buildings of Lincolnshire. The first number contains some interesting and 
useful introductory matter, among which is a list of the archbishops of York, 
from Paulinus to the present day.; 

A third edition has appeared of Mr. Paget’s happily well-known “St. Antho- 
lins.” Weare glad to find that another tale is announced from the same pen. 

Mr. Hope has published a very valuable appendix to his pamphlet on the 
“ Jerusalem Bishopric.” 

We understand that the Lord Bishop of Oxford’s recent “ Charge ” is selling 
by thousands upon thousands, and is being reprinted in nearly every country 
newspaper. The honour of leading the way in giving it publicity belongs to 
The Record. It seems almost superfluous to give an account of what is now in 
so many hands. For the benefit, however, of such as may not have yet seen it, we 
may state to them that its almost only subject is the recent progress of Catholic 
principles. Of the Oxford Tract writers, the Bishop speaks in a language very 
different indeed from that of their ignorant calumniators, and such as is due 
both to their gifts and their graces: without professing agreement with all their 
opinions, and strongly deprecating the indulgent way in which some generally 
considered their disciples speak of Romanism, and the injustice done by the 
same parties to the English Reformation, his lordship frankly expresses his 
sense of the great good that has resulted from their labours. He also eulogizes 
the meek spirit which they have displayed under “the provocations, the fre- 
quent ignorance, and often immeasurable inferiority,” of their assailants. 


“ Sermons,”by Archdeacon Manning, (Burns, 1842,) are a most valuable con- 
tribution to our sacred literature. A hasty glance may lead some to suppose 
the author’s style to resemble Mr. Newman’s, with whom alone, of modern 
sermon writers, he can be classed, in respect of intellectual power and grace of 
language. More careful’study, however, will convince the reader that the two 
minds are exceedingly different, and the styles proportionately so. Mr. New- 
man’s style is elastic and unfettered ; that of Archdeacon Manning is finished 
to the very finest temper, having each clause of a sentence full-charged with 
meaning. Few things are more remarkable at present than the amount of in- 
tellectual power among those who fill the aulic-diaconate. Witness, among 
other examples, the Archdeacon of Surrey’s beautiful sermons preached before 
her Majesty—to which we called attention some time back. It is delightful, 
indeed, to think that the highest personage in the realm is blessed with such 
pastoral instructions. 

Those who have delighted themselves with Mr. Paget’s gayer productions, 
we are sure, will welcome a graver illustration of the truths he enforces, in the 
shape of a sermon from his pen, entitled “The Idolatry of Covetousness.” 
(Burns, 1842.) 

We must also notice an excellent Sermon, by the Rev. Sanderson Robins, 
preached at the consecration of a new church in Shaftesbury, (Burns, 1842 ;) 
one lately published by Mr. Oldknow of Birmingham, (Rivingtons, 1842;) and 
finally, a very forcible and seasonable one called “ Protestantism and Popery,” 
preached by Mr. Sewell, in the parish Church of Adare, Limerick. (Burns, 
1842.) It is printed in a cheap form for distribution. 
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—~— 
ORDINATIONS. 
By Asp. or CantERBuRY, at Lambeth Palace, PRIESTS. 
May 22 Of Oxford.—A. Baker, 8.a. Wad.; J. Fletcher, 
DEACONS. B A. St. Mary H.; W. H. Jones, 8.a. Magd. H.; 


Of Oxford.—E. H. Lee, 8.a. New Inn H. 

Of Cambridge.—J. P. Birkett, B.a. Jesus ; 
C. F. Davies, B.a. Queen’s; B. H. Drury, B.a. 
Caius. 

. PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—A. G. Baxter, 8s.a. Worc.; E. 
Boys, B.a. Wad.; A. St. John, Ch. Ch. 
Of Cambridge.—J. Brothers, B.a. C. C. C. 


By Br. or HeReEForpD, at All Saints, Hereford, 
May 22. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—R. Hill, 8.a. Wore.; J. Smith, 
agd. H. 
of eG F. Montgomery, M.a. 


‘of Dublin—J. Denning, B.a.; G. T. Watson, 
B.A. (i. d. Llandaff.) 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—C. D. Everett, B.a. Queen's; R. 
Hobhouse, B.a. Ball. 

Of Cambridge.—F. Mills, B.A. Trin.; J. D. 
Williams, B.a. Queen's. a 

Lit.—I. Hughes, (2. d. Llandaff.) 


By Br. or Lincotn, in St. Peter’s Church, 
Eaton-square, London, May 22. 


DEACONS, 


Of Oxford.—J. A. Birch, B.A. New Inn H.; 
E. J. Chapman, s.a. Wad. (. d. Durham); J. 
8. Whiting, s.a. Worc. 

Of Cambridge.—G. Allott, B.a. Jesus; F. 
Firman, 8.a. Queen’s; J. Green, B.a. A. 2. 
Julius, 8.a. St. John’s; T. M. Nicholson, B.a. 
Trin.; W. P. Turton, 3.a. Jesus; J. T. White, 
B.A. Magd. 

PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—H. Usborne, B.A. Ball. 

Of Cambridge.—R. Hibbs, B.a. St. John’s; 
J. B. Reynardson, s.a. C. C. C.; J.C. Rowlatt, 
B.A. Queen’s; G. H. Woodcock, 3.a. Emm. ; 
B. W. Wright, 8.a. Clare. 


By Br. or Lonpon, at St. Paul's, May 22. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—A. Gordon, B.A. Magd. H.; W. 
C. Howell, s.a. Brasenose; C. J. Smith, B.a. 
Ch. Ch.; W. D. Wilson, B.a. Wad.; C. B. Wol- 
laston, m.a. Exet.; G. Wood, 3.a. Oriel. 

Of Cambridge.—J. Cohen, B.a. Pem.; C. J. 
Elliott, 8 a. Cath. H.; C. J. Fisher, B.a. Jesus; 
8. C. Headly, p.a. St. John’s; G. A. M. Litle, 
B.A. Christ’s; H. Ludgater, m.a., T. M’Ghee, 
M.A. Trin.; G. Phillips, p.a. Queen’s; V. J. 
Stanton, B.a. St. John’s; S. Tabor, B.a. Trin.; 
J. Thompson, 38.a. St. John’s; R. E. Willmott, 
B.A. Trin. 

Of Dublin.—E. Johnson, B.A. 

Of King’s Coll., London.—W. —. 

Of Ch. Miss. Colt., Islingion.—H. Mellon. 

Lit.—R. Bellson. 


T. C. Whitehead, B.a. Magd. 

Of Cambridge.—B. J. Armstrong, B.A. Caius; 
R. Fisk, B.A. St. John’s; D.S. Halkett, s.a., 
R. C. Jenkins, B.a. Trin.; G. Kemp, B.a. 
Cc. C. C.; H. Meeres, s.a. Clare; R. H. Neate, 
B.A. Trin.; J. R. Stock, B.a. St. John’s; T. F. 
Stooks, m.A. Trin.; J. Wilson, m.a. Cath. 

Of Ch. Miss. Coll., Islingion.—S. Hobbs, E. 
Sargent, J. Tucker. 

Lit.—D. G. Bishop; R. S. Snowdon, (J. d. 
Chester.) 


By Br. oF PETERBOROUGH, at Peterborough 
Cathedral, May 22. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford. — W. Ewart, B.a. Exet.; F. de 
Paravicini, B.A. Worc.; S. H. Vyse, B.A. Ch. 
Ch.; R. Watts, s.a. Magd. H. 

Of Cambridge.—C. Charlton, B.a. St. John’s; 
H. J. Hindly, 8.a. Queen’s (/. d. Chester); W. 
Layng, B.A. Sid.; R. Middlemist, B.a. Christ’s; 
J. Norman, B.A. Queen’s; H. Pratt, B.a. Trin.; 
S. K. Webster, 8.a. Emm. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—A. A. Aylward, B.A. Worc.; H. 
J. Bigge, m.a. Univ.; P. W. Story, B.a. Christ’s. 

Of Cambridge.—H. V. Broughton, B.a. Pet. ; 
H. E. Bullivant, p.a. Cath.; B. Dixie, B.a. 
Emm.; J. E. Elliott, s.a. Cath.; E. Everett, 
B.A. St. John’s; H. J. Peach, 8.a. Emm. ; A. 
L. Powys, M.A. Trin. 


By Br. or St. Asapu, at St. Asaph, June 5. 
DEACONS. 


J. W. Kirkham, 8.a.; J. Hughes, B..; E. 
Hughes. 


By Br. or Exy, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
June 5. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—J. Cooke, 8.a., E. B. Edgell, B.a. 
Ball. ; H. W. Guy, B.a. Exet,; J. P. Whalley, 
B.A. Univ. 

Of Cambridge.—J. D. Ridout, B.a. Christ's; 
T. S. Woolaston, b.a., W. Pattinson, B.a. St. 
Peter's; J. Atlay, B.a., F. France, B.a. St. 
John’s; J. F. Robinson, 8.4. St. Peter's; M. 
Bright, B.A. Magd.; C. S. Drake, B.a. Jesus; 
W. F. Kingsley, m.a. Sid. Sus.; G. Hutchin- 
* + St. John’s; G. B. Johnson, B.A. 

Of St. David's Coll., Lampeter.—T. Williams 
and G. R. Thomas (1. d. St. David's). 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—C. C. Goodden, B.a. Exet.; R. 
Lloyd, 8.4. Merton; W. Pedder, B.a. Brasen.; 
T. Scott, m.a. New Inn H.; W. Y. Smythies, 
B.A. Trin. ; W. F. Sweet, p.a. Pem. 

Of Cambridge.—W. M. Wright, B.c.u. Caius; 
T. Andrew, B.a. Pem.; J. Woolley, 8.a. Emm.; 
A. Davies, B.a. Queen’s; S. Blackall, m.a., C. 
Colson, B.a., G. F. Rayner, m.a., St. John’s; 

















W. Williamson, m.a. Clare H.; J. S. Foster, 
s.A. Pem.; F. Hopkins, s.a., J. Fanshawe, 
B.A. Corp. Christi. 

Of Dublin.—T. R. Burrowes, 8.a. Trin. 


By Asp. or York, at Bishopthorpe, June 12. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—F. Watt, B.a. Univ. 

Of Cambridge.—A. "Jukes, B.A. Trin.; R. 
Allen, B.a. Cath. H. 

Of Dublin.—W. Sweeting, 8.a. Trin. 

Of St. Bee’s.—R. Chadwick (/. d. Ripon). 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—H. A. Giraud, B.a. Worc.; W. 
J. Upton, 8.4. New Coll. 

Of Cambridge-—W. Empson, B.a. Trin.; J. 
Raw, B.A. Queen’s; R. B. Howe, B.A. Pem.; 
J. Patch, B.a. Queen’s; W. Quant, B.a. Cath. 


. 
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H; J. Ferrard, s.s. Clare H.; C. ay B.A. 
St. John’s; J. Montagu, s.a. Magd. H 

of Dublin. —A. Mason, B.A. Trin. 

Of Durham.—H. Boothby, B.a., W. Elliott, 
M.A. Univ. 


By Be. or CuHicHEstER, at Chichester, June 19. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—J. Morris, M.A. Brasen.; A. 
Wigan, B.A. St. John’s; H. Mitchell, B.a. Line. 

Of Cambridge.—T. W. Boyce, B.A., A. Suart, 
B.A. Sid. Sus.; N. Gream, B.A. Magd. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—T. E. Dorville, B.a. Worc.; R. 
Moorsom, B.A. Univ.; H. R. Du Pré, Exet. 

Of Cambridge.—R. L. Allnutt, B.a. St. Peter’s; 
W. L. Pownall, n.a. St. John’s; G. L. Wilson, 
B.A. Christ’s. 





ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Br. 
Bp. 
Bp. 
Bp. 
Be. 


or WINCHESTER, July 10. 
or WorcEsTER, July 10. 
or DuRHAM, July 10. 

or LICHFIELD, July 17. 
or Ripon, July 31. 


. oF Norwicu, Aug. 7. 

. oF Sarum, Sept. 25. 

. OF PETERBOROUGH, Sept. 25. 
. OF OxFoRD, Dee. 18. 


PREFERMENTS. 






















Rev. Grorce TomLInson, to be Bishop oF GIBRALTAR. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. Val. Pop. 
Benwell, J. F. ... Neenton, r. Salop Hereford R. Lyster, Esq. ...... £190 120 
Dixon, E. S....... Intwood, R. Norfolk. Norwich Mr. J. Dixon........... 350 172 
Edgell, W. C..... {Pageshail ws Sother-\ suffolk Norwich  LEarlof Stradbroke... 614 499 

« NN. Cadbury, R Somerset 3B. & Wells Emm. Coll. Camb..... 700 1109 

«+ W. Newton, nr. Norfolk Norwich Lord Chancellor....... 178 232 
Hackman, A... «- Cowley, P.c Oxford Oxford Dis. Church ...... 64 558 
Hanbury, J. ...... Thatcham, v Berks Oxford Own Petition .......... 420 2293 
Heale, J. .......... Pointington, rR Somerset B. & Wells Lord Willoughby...... 247 165 
Hildyard, H. a Lofthouse, Rr. York York Lord Chancellor ...... 457 1038 
Howman, E.J.... W. Dereham, p.c. Norfolk Norwich Rev. G. L. Senyns ... 74 496 
Hurst, W. ......... St. Martin’s, v Salop Bp. of St. Asaph...... 320 2099 
Irving, J -» Hackness, P.c. York York Sir J. Johnstone ...... 253 1083 
Tones, Re corse “Hoenn, DePt Kent Rochester Rec. of Rotherhithe. 

» PC. 

Lucas, R. G....... Mulbarton, Rr. Norfolk Norwich G. Lucas, Esq.......... 606 523 
Moore, T. ......... West Harptree. Somerset B.& Wells The Crown. 126 536 
Morgan, D........ Weeke, R Hants Winchester Bp. of Winchester ... ww. 234 182 
Moseley, R. ...... Ratherham, v. York York Lord Howard ......... 170 10417 
Parker, J. ...ss0000 Ellerburne, v. York York Dean of York .......... 131 192 
Pope, T... . Christon, £ Somerset B.& Wells 99 883 
Salman, W. S. Elmton, v Derby Lichfield — Rhodes, Esgq.:...... 55 «340 
Simpson, J. ...... HolmeCuttram,P.c. Cumb. Carlisle. 140 3056 
Smith, W. H. ... eee ae Lanc. Chester 
Stock, J. R.......{Comish-Hall-End, \essex London 
Valentine, W..... st, Thomas, SteP-\widdx. London _Bras. Coll. Oxford... 

Whalley, D. C.... Wenham Magna, x. Suffolk Norwich Own Petition .......+. 211 199 
Wolfe, R. C....... Braithwell, v. York York Lord Chancellor ...... 330 745 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Buswell, W. ...... Chap. to Chelmsford Union. Goodall, G......... Canon. of Norwich. 
Butler, J Head Mast. of BumleyGram. | Horner, J.......... Prebend. of Wells. 

aa verse School, Lancashire. Lang, D... Rural Dean. of Barnstaple. 

Callier, C. J. . Surrog. Dioc. of Oxford. ne nag Hi... ee ecceee : Rural Dean. of Sirwell._ - 
. Prebend. of Wells. | Slade, H. R....... Chap. to Earl of Clarendon. 





. Archd. of Exeter. 
NO. X1X.—N. S. 


P 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Arnold, T. Head Mast. Rugby School. 

Bailes, J., Cur. Kilperton, Wilts. 

Bampfield, J., Rec. Bradford, Devon. 
Bartlett, W. C., Vic. Camford and Kinson, 45. 
Brown, J., Rec. Fenny Bentley, 71. 

Colman, 8. 8., Rec. Rushmere, Suffolk, 75. 
Cowley, W., Vic. Rushall, 70. 

Egermont, G., Rec. Welton-le-Wold, Linc. 71. 
Greene, C., Rec. Torwick, Sussex, 73. 

Ind, J., Rec. Wivenhoe, Essex. 

Lipscomb, W., at Brompton, 88. 

Lawson, —, Rec. Heversham, Westmor. 77. 
M‘Crea, J., Cur. of Lynn, 50. 





Marendaz, —, P. C. St. Luke’s, Berwick-street, 
London, 40. 

Rhys, W., P.C. Ystrad-y-fodwg. 

Sherriffe, T., Rect. of Uggleshall, Suff. 84. 

Smith, B., Drax, Yorkshire, 40. 

Spencer, E., Rect. of Winkfield, Wilts. 

Spurgeon, R., Rector Malparton, Norf. 75. 

Sturtevant, S. T., at Hackney, 83. 

Taylor, H., Rect. of Stoke, Linc. 65. 

Thompson, J., Lanchester, Durham. 

Wharton, W., Vic. of Gilling, Yorks. 73. 

Whittington, J. R., Rector of Cold Ashton, 
Glouc. 71. 


UNIVERSITIES. 
OXFORD. 


May 26. 
Degrees conferred. 
M.A. 


Rev. H. Smith, Queen’s, grand comp.; Rev. 
R. Champernowne, Christ Church, grand comp.; 
Rev. W. Linwood, Student of Christ’s Church; 
Rev. J. Meyrick, Michel Scholar of Queen’s; 
Rev. G. Arden, Wadham; H. S. R. Matthews, 
Line.; E. D. Bucknall-Estcourt, Ball. ; Rev. 
E. Hobhouse, Fell. of Merton; Rev. E. M. 
Goulburn, Fell. of Merton; Rev. T. C. Price, 
Merton; J. T. B. Landon, Schol. of Wore. 


B.A. 


T. G. Smyth, Trin. grand comp.; H. Parry, 
New Inn Hall; J. Prosser, St. Edmund Hall; 
A. Kinloch, St. Mary Hall; A. Cowburn, Schol. 
of Exet.; R. Garth, Stud. of Christ Church ; 
F. W. Ryle, J. Marshall, Christ Church; R. 
C. Dickerson, Schol. of Wore. 


In Convocation, the Rev. Jacob George 
Wrench, Doctor in Civil Law, of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. 

Latin Essay.—‘ De Re Frumentaria apud 
Athenienses.” Wm. George Henderson, B.A. 
Demy of Magdalen Coll. 

English Essay.—‘' The Influence of the 
Science of Political Economy upon the Moral 
and Social Welfare of a Nation.” James An- 
thony Froude, B.A. Oriel Coll. 

English Verse. — ‘Charles the Twelfth.” 
John Campbell Shairp, Commoner of Ball. Coll. 

Latin Verse.—Not awarded. 

On Monday last, Samuel Wm. Wayte, B.A., 
and Scholar of Trinity Coll. was elected and 
admitted Probationary Fellow of Trinity Coll. ; 
Henry Musgrave Wilkins, Blount Scholar of 
Trinity, was elected and admitted a Scholar on 
the old foundation of the same society; and 
Wm. George Tupper (from Winchester School) 
was elected Blount Scholar. 

The Examiners of the Dyke foundation of 
St. Mary Hall have recommended to the 
Trustees Mr. Fredk, Chas. Lascelles Wraxall, 
of Bath, to be elected a Scholar on the founda- 
tion of Dr. Dyke. 

On Thursday last, Mr Robert Dangerfield, 
Commoner of St. Mary Hall, was elected an 
Exhibitioner on the foundation of Dr. Nowell. 


June 2. 
Degrees conferred. 
B.D. AND D.D. 


C. A. Ogilvie, late Fell. of Balliol Coll. Regius 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, grand comp. 


D.C.L. 
Rev. A. Grant, late Fellow of New Coll. 
Bampton Lecturer for the year 1843. 


B.M. (with license to practise.) 
T. K. Chambers, Christ Church. 


M.A. 
G. S. Harding, Brasenose, grand comp. ; R. 
Eddie, Brasenose; Rev. C. J. Quartley, St. 
Edm. Hall; Rev. A. R. Harrison, Queen's; 
Rev. C. W. Bagot, All Souls; Rev. G. W. 
Hutchins, Magd. Hall; Rev. D. Jones, Jesus ; 
Rev. H. W. Plumptre, University; W.S. W. 
Vaux, Ball ; Rev. E. B. Knottesford-Fortescue, 
Wadh.; Rev. H. N. T. Busfield, Worc. 


B.A. 

E. B. James, Queen’s; R. Reet, Wadham, 

B. C. Kennicott, Oriel; R. Richards; 

H. J. Sawyer, Merton; G. S. Munn, Trin.; 
H. Nethercote, Ball. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the Rev. Alex. Thurtell, M.A. of Gonville and 
Caius Coll. Cambridge, was admitted ad eund. 

In a Convocation holden in ‘the afternoon, 
for the purpose of electing a Perpetual Curate 
for Holme Cultram, in the county of Cumber- 
land, the Rev. Jos. Simpson, M.A. of Queen’s 
Coll. was unanimously chosen. 

In a Congregation holden on the 20th ult. 
James Morris, Esq. M.A. of Trinity Coll. 
Dublin, was incorporated of Brasenose Coll. 


The Theological Essays, known as Mrs- 
Denyer’s Prizes, have been awarded—Ist. On 
the necessity of the Two Sacraments retained 
in the Church of England, and that they only 
are necessary to be retained— Rev. George 
Rawlinson, M.A. Fellow of Exeter. 2d. On 
Original, or Birth Sin; and the necessity of 
New Birth unto Life.——Rev. Mark Pattison, 
M.A. Fellow of Lincoln, who will read their 
respective dissertations in the Divinity School 
this day, at two o’clock. 

The Judges appointed to decide Dr. Eller- 
ton’s Theological Prize have adjudged the 
English Essay ‘On the Concession of Con- 
stantine,” to John Rendall, B.A. of Exet. Coll. 

On Thursday last, Mr. Edward Boucher 
James was elected a Taberdar, and Mr. Geo. 
Henry Heslop a Scholar, of Queen’s Coll. 


June 7. 


The convocation was holden this day, which 
had been called for the purpose of rescinding 
the statute relative to the Regius Professor of 
Divinity passed in the year 1836. The convo- 
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cation having been opened by the Vice-Chancel- 
lor announcing the object of the meeting, and 
the proposed abrogation of the statute having 
been read by the registrar, Mr. Sewell, of Exe- 
ter College, addressed the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors, declaring his dissent from the word- 
ing of the proposed statute, and demanding that 
the sense of convocation should be taken on 
this question previous to the second reading, in 
conformity to the words of the statute-book ; 
and this having been declined by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. Sewell proceeded to deliver a 
protest against his decision, and to announce 
his intention of appealing against it. After ad- 
dresses from the Rev. W. Way, Rev. Vavghan 
Thomas, Mr. J. G. Phillimore, and Mr. Meate, 
the Proctors proceeded to take the votes, when 
the numbers were— 


PURCSb.occccccccccccovesseccsocce 219 
Non-placet .......ss0seeeseeee S34 


Majority against the abrogation of 
CO SEMEUID ncccsccoscccccccccccsece BIS 


June 9. 


In convocation the Rev. E. H. E. Goddard, 
.A. of Sidney Sussex coll. Cambridge, was ad- 
mitted ad eundem. 

In a congregation holden at the same time, 
the Rev. R. Coulthard, m.a. Fell. Queen’s Coll., 
was nominated by the Senior Proctor, and ad- 
mitted a Pro-Procter for the present academical 
year, in the room of the Rev. T. Dand, resigned, 
and the following degrees were conferred :— 

BacHELOR AND Doctor 1n Divinity BY 
ACCUMULATION.—A. P. Saunders, late Student 
Ch. Ch., Hd. Master of Charter-house school, 
Grand Compounder. 


D.C.L. 
G. K. Morrell, Fell. St. John’s, 


B.M. WITH LICENCE TO PRACTISE. 
A. D. Campbell, St. John’s. 


M.A. 


W. Kay, Fell. Linc.; C. Benson, Queen's; 
C. A. Griffith, Fell. New Coll. ; W. G. Hautayne, 
Magd.; H. G. Coope, Ch. Ch.; W. Pedder, 
Brasen.; J. Compton, Merton; W. D. Jackson, 
St. John’s; W. E. Heygate, St. John’s; H. Nel- 
son, St. John’s; W. Skirrow, Schol. of Univ. ; 
H. E. Cruttwell, Worc.; J. Gibbs, Worc.; C.R. 
Knight, Schol. Wad.; W. R. Ogle, Trin. 


B.A. 


Wm. Hamilton, New Inn Hall; G. E. Sy- 
monds, Linc.; A. H. Ashworth, Oriel. 


In the convocation it was unanimously agreed 
to affix the University seal to a humble and 
dutiful address of congratulation to the Queen, 
on her Majesty’s providential preservation from 
the late treasonable attempt upon her life. 


The election of a Principal of Brasenose Col- 
lege, in the room of the Lord Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, Dr. Gilbert, has terminated in favour of the 
Rev. Richard Harrington, m.a. formerly Fel- 
low of that Society, and Rector of Oulde, in 
Northamptonshire. 

On Monday last, W. Kay, m.a. Fell. of Lin- 
coln Coll., was elected Pusey and Ellerton He- 
brew Scholar. 


Our readers will rejoice to hear that the 
M. Angelo and Raffaelle Drawings are, after 
all, secured to the country, and to be deposited 
in the University. It is no less singular than 
true, that the noble donation of 4,000/. by the 
Earl of Eldon, and the generous offer of Mr. 
Woodburn to reduce the price of the drawings 
by 3,000/., were simultaneously made, neither 
party being in the least cognizant of what the 
other proposed. Of Lord Eldon we will only 
say that his munifi and att t to the 
place of his education do him infinite honour; 
and we trust that such an instance of taste for 
the fine arts and of genuine love for Oxford will 
find other examples amongst the many noble 
and wealthy who owe, at least, somewhat of 
their present celebrity to their ancient con- 
nexion with the University of Oxford.—Oaford 
Herald. 





CAMBRIDGE. 


May 27. 

The Chancellor's Medal for the best English 
Poem, subject— The Birth of the Prince of 
Wales,” and the Camden Medal, subject — 
“Caesar ad Rubiconem constitit,’ were both 
adjudged to Henry James Sumner Maine, 
Scholar of Pembroke Coll. 

May 25. 
CONGREGATION. 

The following grace passed :—To appoint Mr. 
Edleston, Trinity Coll. Deputy Proctor, in the 
absence of Mr. Thompson. 

HON. M.A. 

W. Beamish, Trin. 

M.A. 

G. Jackson, Caius; W. Nagle, Caius; T. 8. 
Egan, Caius; J. Dobie, Corp. Christi; J. Chad- 
wick, Corp. Christi. 

B.A. 

C. Rashleigh, Trin.; T. O. Feetham, Trin. ; 

J. Spencer, Trin.; F. G. Hughes, St. John’s; 


W. Bennett, St. John’s; E. K. Brenchley, St. 
John’s; R. D. Jones, St. John’s; W. L. Fowke, 
Queen’s ; W. Morgan, Queen’s; D. Waller, St. 
Peter's; J. H. Roberts, Clare H.; E. M. Muriel, 
Caius; R. Musgrave, Caius; W. Rowe, Caius; 
K. E. A. Money, Corp. Christi; W. Middleton, 
Corp. Christi; E. Hutton, Cath.H.; R. Belaney, 
Catharine H.; C. W. Francken, Catharine H. ; 
J. Appleton, Cath. H.: C. Macgregor, Cath. H. ; 
J. W. Markwell, Christ's; W. Twyne, Magd. ; 
G. L. Allsop, Emmanuel. 
B.C.L. 
T. L. Edwards, Trinity. 
LICENTIATES IN PHYSIC. 
J. H. Simpson, Caius; C. H. Hare, Caius. 


At the same Congregation, the following 
gentlemen were admitted ad eundem of this 
university :— 

J. F. D. Maurice, m.a. Exeter Coll. Oxon 
L. W. Jeffray, m.a. Balliol Coll. Oxon. 

June 2. 


Two of Sir William Browne's go!d medals, 
one for the best Greek Ode, subject—‘‘ Ad dexr- 
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tram de vid declinavi, ut ad Periclis Sepulchrum 
Accederem,” and one for the best Greek and 
Latin epigrams, subjects—‘‘ Is solus nescit 
omnia,” and “ Pari incepto Eventus dispar,” 
were a to William George Clarke, of 
Trinity Col 


June 11. 


Sir Wm. Browne’s medal for the best Latin 
Ode, subject—“ Navis ornata atque Armata in 
Aquam deducitur,” was adjudged to Hen. John 
Sumner Maine, Foundation Scholar of Pem- 
broke. The Chancellor’s Medal and the Camden 
Medal, it will be remembered, were adjudged 
to the same gentleman on the 28th of 


Degrees Conferred. 
B.D. 


Rev. J. D. Simpson, Fell. of Sidney Sussex, 
Compounder; Ven. T. Thorp, Fell. and Sen. 
Tutor of Trin. and Archd. of Bristol. 


M.A. 


C. T. Osbourne, Sidney Sussex ; Rev. A. T. 
Paget, Gonville and Caius. 


B.M. 
W. H. Drosier, Gonville and Caius; A. D. 
White, Pembroke. 


B.A. 
W. Balderston, Scholar of St. John’s; R. P. 
Carew, Downing; F. Laing, Queen’s; 8S. H. 
Lee-Warner, St. John’s. 


BARNABY LECTURERS FOR THE PRESENT 


Mathematics—D. T. Ansted, m.a. Fell. of 
Jesus. 

Philosophy—J. Edlestone, m.a. Fell. of Trin. 

Rhetoric—Rev. R. Birkett, B.p., Fell. of 
Emmanuel. 

Logic—Rev. R. Buston, 8.p., Fell. of Em- 
manuel. 


In a Convocation, holden at Oxford, the Rev. 
Edward Henry Emilius W. Goddard, m.a., of 
Sidney Sussex, was admitted ad eundem. 


William Talman, Scholar, has been elected 
a Foundation Fellow of King’s. 


The following gentlemen have been called to 
the degree of Barrister-at-law by the Hon. Soc. 
of Lincoln’s Inn:—J. B. Hume, Esq., B.A., 
Trin.; R. H. Tillard, Esq., B.a., St. John’s ; 
T. Humphreys, Esq., B.a., St. John’s Coll. ; 
A. A. Doria, s.c.u., formerly of Trin. H. 
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June 23. 
Degrees Conferred. 
M.A. 


D. P. Caliphronas, Trin.; H. Bailey, St. 
John’s; G. J. Pierson, Jesus; J. R. Brodrick, 
Trin. ; H. L. Guillebaud, Trin. 


B.A. 
C. M. Vialls, Trin. ; A. B. Hill, Jesus. 
Graces Passed. 


To affix the University Seal to a letter of 
thanks written by the Public Orator to the Rev. 
Thomas Halford, m.., for his munificent dona- 
tion of Two Thousand Pounds towards the 
erection of a New Wing to the University 
Library. 

To allow the Creation of Masters of Arts at 
the ensuing Commencement to take place in 
the Law Schools. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor; Dr. French, 
Master of Jesus; Dr. Ainslie, Master of Pem- 
broke; Dr. Graham, Master of Christ’s; Prof. 
Whewell, Master of Trin. ; Dr. Haviland, Prof. 
of Physic, of St. John’s; and Dr. Paget, of Caius, 
a Syndicate to watch the progress of a Bill 
which is about to be brought into Parliament 
for the regulation of the Medical Profession. 


MEMBERS’ PRIZES. 


The four Prizes of Fifteen Guineas each, 
given by the Members of Parliament for the 
University to the two Bachelors of Arts not of 
sufficient standing to take the degree of M. A., 
and the two Undergraduates having resided 
not less than seven terms, who compose the 
best dissertations in Latin prose, were awarded 
as follow :— 

Bachelors—subject, ‘‘ Sanctius que ac reve- 
rentius visum de Actis Deorum credere quam 
scire’—Charles John Ellicott, B.a., St. John’s ; 
and Reginald Walpole, 8.a., Caius. 

Undergraduates—subdject, ‘‘ Argentum et Au- 
rum propitii an irati Dii negaverint dubito”— 
John Julius Stutzer, Trin. ; and Thomas Rams- 
botham, Christ’s. 


The Porson Prize for the best translation of a 
passage in Shakspeare into Greek verse was 
adjudged to George Druce, of St. Peter’s. The 
subject was the passage in Henry V., Act iv. 
se. 7, beginning ‘ O ceremony,” and ending 
whose hours the p e: t 
metre, Tragicum Iambicum Trimetrum Acata- 
lecticum. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILVING, AND 
REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meeting of the Committee of this 
Society was held at their Chambers, St. 
Martin’s - place, on Monday, the 20th 
June, 1842, 


Present—His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the Chair. 


The Bishops of London, Lincoln, Ban- 
gor, Gloucester and Bristol, Ely, Salis- 

ury, and Norwich. The Very Rev. 
the Dean of Chichester ; the Revds. Dr. 


D’Oyly, Dr. Spry ; Benjamin Harrison, 
J.R. Wood and J. Jennings ; F. H. 
Dickinson, M.P., N.Connop, jun., Benj. 


Harrison, James Cocks, S. B. Brook, 
J. W. Bowden, and William Davis, 
Esqrs. 

Grants were voted towards building a 
church at Lakenham, Norfolk ; building 
a chapel in the parish of St. Peter, Wal- 
pole, Norfolk; buildi a church at 
Cove, in the parish of "Yateley, Hants ; 
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building a church at Red Hill, in the 
parish of Reigate, Surrey; building a 
church in the parish of All Saints, 
Southampton; building a chapel, at 
Clay - Hill, in the parish of Epsom, 
Surrey ; building a church at Leen 
Side, in the parish of St. Mary, Not- 
tingham ; building a chapel at Headless 
Cross, in the parish of Ipsley, Warwick- 
shire ; building a church at Keresley, in 
the parish of St. Michael, Coventry ; 
building a church at Mostyn, in the 
parish of Whitford, Flintshire ; building 
a church at Oughtibridge, in the parish 
of Ecclesfield, Yorkshire ; enlarging by 
rebuilding the church at Chingford, 
Essex; enlarging by rebuilding the 
church at Cilymaenllwyd, Carmar- 
thenshire ; enlarging by rebuilding the 
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church at Llanddeniolen, Caernarvon- 
shire ; repewing the church at Kniveton, 
Derbyshire; repewing the church at 
Bawdsey, Suffolk ; repewing the church 
at Horton, Staffordshire ; repewing St. 
Leonard’s chapel in the parish of Aston 
Clinton, Buckinghamshire; enlarging 
and repewing the church at Lodsworth, 
Sussex ; building a New Aisle to the 
church at Great Wakering, Essex; re- 
pewing the church at Kings Sutton, 
Northamptonshire; repewing the church 
at Aleonbury, Huntingdonshire; repew- 
ing and erecting a gallery in the church 
at Leiston, Suffolk ; building a church 
at Ryde, Isle of Wight; building a 
chapel at Southend, Essex; and other 
business was transacted. 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT BEXLEY, WEST AFRICA. 


WHILE so many attempts have been 
made to explore Africa, and develope 
her physical and commercial resources, 
it is gratifying to learn, that her moral 
wants have not been forgotten. The 
pious efforts of the missionary have 
established the melancholy fact, that the 
white man cannot, without fearful loss 
of life, encounter the climate of tropical 
Africa. It is, therefore, with great plea- 
sure, that we lay before our readers a 
plan to obviate so formidable an obstacle, 
and to unite the Christian sympathies of 
Britain and America in its performance. 
It is proposed to establish at Bexley, a 
village beautifully situated on the river 
St. John (West Africa), and founded 
with special reference to that object, an 
institution, to train from among the 
African youth, a body of intelligent 
and pious clergy, to meet the wants of 
the various colonies on that continent, 
and the West Indies—and to supply the 
many urgent calls of the native po- 
pulation. Some of these appeals have 
been very affecting ; and while the sad 
experience of the past forbids the further 
sacrifice of valuable European life, Bex- 
ley is happily placed in the very centre 
of the Bassas and Kroomen—tribes of 
great intelligence, and most anxious for 
instruction — midway between Sierra 
Leone and Cape Palmas. Nor should 
it be forgotten, that, while the various 
Dissenting bodies have planted with 
signal success their missions along that 
coast and in the interior, there is no 
Episcopal Church between those points 


—a distance of 500 miles!—though there 
have been strenuous efforts made by the 
colonists scattered along that extensive 
tract, to secure the aid of the Church in 
building up Episcopal institutions among 
them. A few pious and well-educated 
persons at Monrovia, formed themselves, 
some years since, into a Church, but, 
after unavailing efforts to procure a 
prog they were merged into the 
existing denominations; and the Rev. 
G. V. Cesar, a coloured clergyman of 
great worth, raised up an interesting 
congregation of one hundred members 
at another village; but after his death, 
they also, for want of fostering care, 
were disolved and absorbed by the Bap- 
tists and Methodists. Ifa church were 
planted at Bexley, and aschool attached 
to it, many of the natives would flock 
to it, as several of their young men have 
already gone to America to obtain the 
instruction which they in vain sought at 
home. One of these youths (Prince 
Peter Harris) is now engaged in teach- 
ing his future subjects; and another, a 
grandson of the king of Ashantee, is 
about to receive ordination at the hands 
of Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, in 
order to fit him for returning to Africa 
as a missionary. No portion of the 
heathen world presents a more pro- 
mising field for immediate effort; and 
surely we owe toher for our past sins, a 
large share of our sympathies. We lay 
before our readers the touching appeal 
of the pious Bishop of Kentucky, and 
hope that it will be liberally responded 
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to by the Churchmen of England. We 
are informed that the gentleman who 
projected this benevolent enterprise has 
offered to pledge himself that if one- 
half of the amount requisite to endow 
the projected preparatory Schooi and 
Theological Seminary be contributed in 
this country, a similar sum shall be pro- 
vided in the United States. The plan 
has met the warm approval of several 
distinguished personages, and contribu- 
tions, to be applied under the direction 
of a committee of gentlemen, will be re- 
ceived at the bank of Messrs. Biddulph, 
Charing - cross; by Messrs. Ralston, 
Tokenhouse-yard; and Messrs.Hatchard, 
Piccadilly. 


TO THE BISHOPS AND CLERGY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Theological Seminary, Lexington, Kentucky, 
Nov. 10, 1840. 

Fathers and Brethren in Christ !— 
My position and sacred duties have long 
brought me into close relation to many 
of the unfortunate sons of Africa, so- 
journing in the United States, and in- 
spired me with a lively interest in what- 
ever concerns their unhappy race or 
their benighted country. The philan- 
thropic efforts of my fast friend, ELL1iorr 
Cresson, Esq., in their behalf, have 
long since commanded my cordial ad- 
miration. Into none of these have I 
entered with livelier enthusiasm, than 
into his wishes with regard to the esta- 
blishment of a Literary and Theological 
Institution of a high order, on the coast 
of Africa, for the purpose of training 
her own sable sons to fill with usefulness 
and distinction the various learned pro- 
fessions and eminent stations which are 
fast opening amongst her prosperous 
colonies. I have long rather wished 
than hoped that it might be in the power 
of Episcopalians in this country, cor- 
dially to respond to the noble proposal 
of your own illustrions statesman, Lord 
Bex ey, to lay the foundations of such 
an institution. Nor will I affect todeny 
that the numbers and wealth of Epi- 
scopalians in the United States are such, 
that they certainly could, without detri- 
ment to any other good work, carry this 
enterprise to a.successful issue. But 
then, it is equally true that their surplus 
wealth is not great, and that the calls 
upon them for nearer and more pressing 
objects, are exceedingly numerous and 
urgent. And it is respectfully submit- 
ted to your benevolence, whether the 
most noble and worthy motives may not 
animate us, whilst we reverently refer 
this great enterprise back again to the 
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generous sympathies and abounding 
beneficence of those who first gave it a 
favourable ear. 

And of this are we well assured, that 
we have only to satisfy you of the prac- 
ticability of the project, and of the be- 
nign results which must flow to injured 
Africa, in order to secure in its behalf 
the most ample endowments ; since we 
are at a loss which most to admire, the 
beneficent Providence which has consti- 
tuted the small island of Great Britain 
the golden treasury of the earth, or the 
abounding grace which of late has dis- 
posed so many christian hearts to inscribe 
“ Holinesss to the Lord” upon their vast 
possessions. 

The success of the coloured American 
colonies upon the western coast of Afri- 
ca, is no longer matter of conjecture. 
Agriculture and commerce are so far 
established, that a retrograde movement 
is little to be feared. If not, the onward 
progress must be in a ratio of incal- 
culable progression. Already, interest 
begins to sustain this benevolent move- 
ment, and the establishment of a line of 
regular packets, manned by coloured 
people, opens the door for that voluntary 
and thrifty emigration, without which a 
colony never yet became a great nation. 

At this point, the foundation of insti- 
tutions to bless future, unborn, unnum- 
bered thousands, is loudly called for, 
and every year’s delay is fruitful of 
difficulties. These colonies already have 
their common and grammar schools, In 
a yery few years they will need their 
colleges. The sentiment would be nearly 
universal, that in no hands would it be 
more sure of popularity and success, 
than in the hands of Episcopalians. For 
the remark of your own Most Reverend 
Archbishop Secker, nearly a hundred 
years ago, “ that all the various deno- 
minations like the Episcopal Church 
next best to their own,” is as emphati- 
cally true, now, in America and Africa, 
as it could possibly have been in Eng- 
land when first uttered. 

In a word, the hopes of Africa, and 
the prospects of the Redeemer’s King- 
dom, would brighten in that day which 
saw the hearts of Christians in Great 
Britain kindling with holy fervour for 
the establishment of a literary and Theo- 
logical institution in Liberia, worthy of 
the patronage of her own illustrious 
sons. 

B. B. Smrra, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
the State of Kentucky, and Su- 
perintendentof Public Instruction 
for that Commonwealth. 
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DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE. 


CuicuEesteR.— Chichester Cathedral. 
The beautiful window which it was an- 
nounced some time since it was the 
intention of the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Chichester to place in the cathedral, 
has been erected. It is intended by the 
Dean as a monument to his sister, the 
late Miss Chandler, a lady distinguished 
by her many and rare virtues. The 
window is meant to be an emblematical 
illustration of the 35th and 36th verses 
of the 25th chapter of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, and contains six separate groups 
of figures, representing the six acts of 
merey described in that passage of 
Scripture, and scrolls with mottos bear- 
ing a reference to the character of the 
deceased ; at the bottom is an inscrip- 
tion—* In memoriam Marie Chandler, 
pi, benefice, 1841.” 

Lincotn.—On Wednesday, the 15th 
June, the Examination of the Lincoln 
Diocesan School took place, before a 
large assembly, amongst whom were the 
Very Rev. the Dean, the Sub-Dean, a 
number of the country Clergy, many 
laymen, and several of the parents and 
friends of the youthful candidates. 

The Examiners appointed by the 
Bishop were the Rev. J. Carr, of Brat- 
tleby, late Fellow of Balliol College, and 
the Rev. G. D. Kent, of Scotherne. The 
Examiners wore their gowns and hoods; 
and the Lord Bishop of the Diocese gave 
the prizes, with an appropriate address 
to each successful candidate. 

The following was the award of the 
Examiners :— 

The first exhibition of 5/. 5s., given 
by Mr. Anderson, of Lea, to —— Key- 
worth, senior, Lincoln. 

The second exhibition of 2/.2s , given 
by the Rev. T. T. Penrose, of Coleby, 
to Roberts, Brigg. 

The prize of books, given by the Rev. 
F. R. Crowther, the Principal, for at- 
tainment in science, to Hacket, Cay- 
thorpe. 

The first prize for Divinity, given by 
the same gentleman, to Betham, Lincoln. 

And the second prize for the same, to 
Hanson, junior, Stamford. 

The Examiners stated, in the most 
unqualified terms, their opinion of the 
general proficiency of the school in all 
its departments, and of the efficient mode 
of instruction adopted, as well as of the 


conduct and manner of the boys under 
examination. 

The Bishop, as President of the Board, 
attended by a large and influential com- 
pany, afterwards dined at the White 
Hart. The Lord Bishop presided, Chas. 
Anderson, Esq. acted as vice-president. 
The party consisted of about thirty gen- 
tlemen, amongst whom, in addition to 
the chairman and vice-chairman, were 
the Rey. the Sub-Dean, Dudley Elwes, 
Esq., John Fardell, Esq., Rev. C. M. G. 
Jarvis, F. Peel, John Carr, G. D. Kent, 
junior, W. and E. Smyth, W. Walter, 
G. D. Whitehead, Rev. Mr. Brameld, 
T.S. Bassett, P. Nairne, Geo. Atkinson, 
Mr. Hodge, — Garfit, Mr. W. Norton, 
Mr. T. M. Keyworth, &c. &c. After 
the usual loyal toasts had been disposed 
of, the healths of the President, Vice- 
President, the Rural Deans, the Exa- 
miners for the Exhibitions, the Secre- 
tary, the Principal of the Central School, 
were drunk and responded to. 

The Right Reverend President, in 
acknowledging the honour done him in 
driuking his health, remarked that the 
success of the institution had already 
exceeded his most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and passed a merited compliment 
on the Principal for his exertion in 
bringing the pupils of the school to their 
present state of proficiency. His Lord- 
ship also remarked, that as it was in- 
tended that this meeting should be 
annual, he trusted to see on the next 
occasion a greater number of those 
county gentlemen who had so liberally 
contributed towards the formation of 
the institution, in order that they might 
see how their contributions had been 
expended, and judge for themselves of 
the utility of the noble institution erected 
by their liberality. At the same time, 
he expressed a hope that the first object 
of the Board having been attained, by 
the establishment of a Collegiate School 
for the education of the yeomany of the 
county, the second object of the Board, 
that of educating and training compe- 
tent Masters to superintend the Pa- 
rochial Schools of the Diocese, would 
not be lost sight of, and that the present 
meeting would not rest satisfied with 
the progress which had been made, but 
would be stimulated to more active 
exertions. 
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Lonpon.—It isin contemplation, under 
the sanction of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London, as 
soon as funds can be raised, to build a 
sailors’ church on shore, in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Katherine’s dock. 
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of this parish. The expense was de- 


frayed by the vicar, churchwardens, 
and parishioners, assisted by the muni- 
ficence of the private friends of the 
vicar. The churchwardens, Messrs. 
Pollett and Sandle, have also, in a spirit 








of christian liberality, presented to the 
church a set of handsome hangings for 
the reading-desk and pulpit, together 
with a crimson cloth, velvet cushions, 
prayer-books, carpet, &c. for the altar. 





Essex.— Great Bardfield.—The vicar, 
the Rev. B. E. Lampet, M.A. has re- 
cently erected an organ in the church 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We have received a letter from Mrs. Pierce, authoress of ‘‘ Village Pencillings,” a volume re- 
viewed in our last number, in which that lady disclaims to have written the note desiring our 
particular attention to its contents. We are quite pleased to give her the benefit of this denial, and 
we trust that in future she may be saved from her most injudicious friends: had it not been for 
this offensive challenge, in our experience unparalleled, (and it seems to have struck our contem- 
poraries with as much surprise as ourselves,) we had paid no attention to “ Village Pencillings.” 
A little calm thought will convince Mrs. Pierce that we spoke with no personal unkindness to her. 
The allegation concerning the marriage of the clergy we stigmatised as a lie—we repeat the 
charge: it is one; and from the evidence before us we took Mrs. Pierce to have been the author of it. 
Imputations against herself as a | and a clergyman’s wife we made none. We spoke of her real 
nature as “‘ good and amiable,” and her sins against good taste as “ unintentional” and ‘‘ done 
unwittingly ;” and of their tendency, whether intended or not, we produced proof. We spoke of 
her as in her literary character alone, and when people write for the mere sake of writing, and 
permit their friends most officiously to call public attention to their books, by a printed appeal 
to reviewers, it cannot be a matter of surprise, if we honestly, however severely, examine the pre- 
tensions of such authors to guide the public taste: and though Mrs. Pierce complains of the weight 
of the charge of “ irreverence and blasphemous profanity,” nine-tenths of the world will agree 
with its justice when they find a writer pretending that the Holy Ghost inspired her to publish a 
volume of ballads and tales. This Mrs. Pierce has done: and we called it profane trifling; we have 
said it once, and we repeat it. 

Again :—Mrs. Pierce imagines that we wished her the infliction of some bodily pain and 
judgment from heaven—we did no such thing; we recommended “ her to chasten her fancy as a 
fit Dmg —na for some bodily mortification ;” the discipline to which we alluded was voluntary ; 
and the collect for the First Sunday in Lent will explain our meaning. 

Last of all, Mrs. Pierce speaks of the insinuations which we have thrown out against her hus- 
band. We suppose that Mr. Pierce was privy to his wife’s publishing design—at least, he ought to 
have been,—and so he must have been aiding and abetting and partaking in whatever literary 
faults his wife has committed; for we cannot think so ill of the lady as to suppose that she put 
forth “‘ Village Pencillings” without his sanction and authority. This is the sole insinuation we 
made; and as the Essay, entitled “ the Light of the Parsonage,” contains references to St. Chry- 
sostom, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and the Apostolical Fathers, we gave Mr. Pierce the credit of 
them—or rather discredit, for some of the references are spurious. 

We part from Mrs. Pierce with all good wishes, and we think that to publish her letter will do 
her no good in the eyes of the public, for it is a very ill-tempered one. In the single point in which 
we have (though not from any fault of ours) misrepresented her, viz. the authorship of the note to 
the Reviewers, we give her the full benefit of the disavowal; and we transfer the whole blame, in 
its most unmitigated form, to her foolish and unkind friends. 





Our space does not permit us to insert Mr. Ellison’s communication, for which, however, we are 
much obliged tohim. We think it worth considering, and may avail ourselves of it hereafter. 


The letter of ‘‘ A Catholic” shall appear in our next. 


Our “Constant Reader, and one who, though young, is attached to the faith of the old,” has 
called our attention to one of the most disreputable pieces of quackery and calumny we ever saw— 
a slip of paper entitled, ‘‘ What is Puseyism answered by Puseyites.” We wonder that any 
respectable publisher can lend his name to so disrespectable a mode of attacking a body of christian 
men—which in this is made worse by gross dishonesty. We allude to a quotation, which we have 
taken the trouble to examine, from Mr. Paget’s ‘‘ Milford Malvoisin,” such as noman of truth could 
have made. Of course Puseyism in the sense here used means Church principles, whether held 
by those who coincide with Dr. Pusey in al] things or not. 


“ A Cape Englishman” is thanked for the important information he sends us, to which we may 
call attention shortly. 











